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Her hills are clothed 
with verdure bright; 

Her fields are green, 
her men are white ; 

Her girls they are our 
hearts’ delight; 


So here’s to old Ver- 
mont ! 





By W. D. Woolson 


T is three years since, humming this old toast, | lay on my back 

in a muddy road, which was as mellow as a June morning from 

the recent rains, far from home and the factory, in a strange State, 

absorbing the hot oil, water and cold mud that dripped upon my up- 

turned countenance, while I gazed at the mysteries of my first auto- 

mobile from that point of view which the makers assured me I need 
never have to take. 

The sense of possession that steals over one at such moments is 
simply sublime in its reality. It was all mine! My very own! Yes, 
my good money had been exchanged for that mass of pipes, valves, 
wheels, levers and trouble which was actually hanging just above 
my head. It was then and there that I renounced any claim I might 
have to either clean hands or a pure heart. 

Last March, in a moment of weakness, I unburdened my heart 
to your readers as to the vagaries of automobiling in the good old 
State of Vermont, and while perhaps the day is past when any story 
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of anyone’s automobile experiences can have other effect on your 
readers than that of the fly in the ointment, yet, as I sit to-night 
before the blazing logs in my fire-place, and listen to the howling of 
the wind outside, as it jollies up the three and a half feet of snow 
that we have on hand at present, I can but doze and dream of wheels 
and their part in the last three years’ automobiling in this State, 
resplendent with hills and sheep pasture roads, whose only sign of 
man is the liberal number of monuments he has erected therein, which 
we are pleased to call “Thank-you-marms.” ‘Truly, the age of the 
Mound Builders is not a thing of the past with us. 

Perhaps the last issue of your interesting magazine which lies 
open in my lap may be the cause of my present communicative mood. 
So banking on the fact that there are doubtless other dreamers 
among your readers, I will pull myself together a bit, and jot down 
in my own crude way what appears interesting to me in my 1902 
experiences. R 

I began the season with the 12 H. P. single cylinder carriage 
that I ran the year before. The automobile season here opens about 
April first. At least, the wheels seem to touch something under- 
neath the mud of our country roads about that time. As soon as the 
dry land began to appear, I was out with my machine, and from its 
splendid behavior, began to really believe that my last year’s troubles 
were only bad dreams; when one day just at dusk I was returning 
with my two little boys, and hurrying down a slight incline, for fear 
of certain domestic complications that are prone to arise when for 
any fatherly reason (or lack of it) the youngsters are not at home 
at their regular bedtime. The carriage suddenly stopped without 
warning, and incidentally, three members of the Woolson family 
showed unmistakable signs of interest in something in the road 
immediately in front of the carriage, which proved to be themselves. 

As soon as I could get the mud off the boys, and convince them 
that it was no intentional trick of the old man’s that shot them over 
the dasher, and they were skeptical on this point, as are many other 
people whom I ask to ride, I turned my attention to the carriage. 
I could not push it forward or backward; neither could | turn the 
crank. I finally found that the crankshaft had broken on a slant, 
a half turn of which brought the long ends of the fracture together, 
forcing the shaft endwise so as to bind it firmly. This meant the 
trolley cars for the youngsters, a man and a horse for the auto- 
mobile, and a cold dinner for the writer, to say nothing of a week 
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before the machine was in commission again. But this seemed to 
be the clearing up shower, as I had no further trouble with the 
vehicle, and she carried me many a pleasant mile through the sum- 
mer, unti! in September I drove her to Boston, and sold her. 
Being a pioneer in automobiling in Vermont, I have always 
taken exceeding care of the 
rights of other users of the 
highway, not only’ giving 
them half, but all the road, 
even running back until | 
could get out of their way on 
a cross road or in a door- 
yard, especially if the horse 
was inclined to make a biped 
of himself, and was driven by 
ladies. 
This or something else 
must have given me the repu- 
tation of being an easy mark, 
for | was waited upon one 
day in the fall by some esti- 


mable rural sisters, who pre- 
sented me with a_ petition 
signed by the female mem- 
bers of the local Grange 
and others, whose sentiments 


were in sweet accord with 
theirs. This paper requested 
me to set apart two days of 
each week, upon which days I 
would agree not to have my 
automobiles leave the stable, 
this for the purpose of keep- 
ing the roads free those days 
for the purpose of ‘allowing 
the signers to drive about without fear of meeting anything less 
horseless than a man. 

It borders on the miraculous how simple and earnest is the re- 
quest of an average woman. They would not even except to this rule 
my boy’s “Jackmobile,” since they claimed that when that Jack tooted 
his horn, which I admit is more frequent than the traffic of our streets 


UPWARD AND ONWARD 
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demand, that there was not a horse living that would face it for a 
moment. I tried to compromise, by suggesting that if there were 
two rainy days each week I would concede them. But no; they 
were firm in their demands. Then I argued that if they did not 
accustom their steeds to. my automobile they would be at the mercy 


of every strange automobile or touring automobilists that should 
come our way. 

What seemed an especial dispensation of Providence occurred 
at this time, for there came to town a steam surrey from Lynn, which 
caused some consternation among the road users, and happening 
one day to come around a turn in the road rather unexpectedly upon 
a young fellow and his girl who were out driving. Now these two 
young people unfortunately were absorbed in personalities of a press- 
ing nature, so that they did not see the automobile approach in time 
to even pick up the lines ; the horse, acting on the spur of the moment, 
reared, and! plunged sideways down a thirty-foot bank into six feet 
of water, with the result that the horse cleared himself and swam 
across the river. The carriage was made into souvenirs of handy 
size, the girl was soaked, the fellow enraged, and the whole perform- 
ance closed with the usual laughable farce. 

This accident was a telling argument in my favor, and the mat- 
ter of the petition was dropped. But later, when the snow was two 
feet deep in the road, my heart went out in sympathy for the good 
ladies who were enduring the suspense of unexpectedly meeting me 
on their daily drives, and to prove the sincerity of my change of 
heart, I agreed not to allow any of my autos to appear on the road 
for the next three months, or longer, if the snow held on, so that 
during this quarter of the year they could have the road, and all out- 
doors for that matter, to themselves. But women are hard to please, 
and these were no exception, for they simply styled my magnanimous 
offer a subterfuge. 

At the Automobile Show in New York, in November, 1go1, I 
had an unsatiable longing for some experience with the French type 
of car, so placed my order for a 16 H. P. two-cylinder, motor-in- 
front car, with detachable tonneau. It came to Boston about May 
I, and the demonstrator drove it the 136 miles to my home, with 
me as a passenger. The trip was uneventful, excepting the weather, 
which gave me the same sensation _as I experienced when as a boy 
I and my schoolmates used to see who could stand under the eaves 
the longest when it was raining hard. The tightening of one clutch 
was all that was required in the way of adjustment, and a good part 
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A ROADSIDE INCIDENT 


of the run was over steep mountain roads and along very muddy 
valleys. 


I am glad to say that, aside from being underpowered for this 
part of the country, the carriage has proved itself all that was claimed 
for it by its makers, and has been for me an exceedingly satisfactory 
investment. With the exception of July, when I was called abroad 
for a month, I have given this vehicle very steady usage over exceed- 
ingly rough roads, but in all that time the engine never failed to start 
with a couple of turns of the crank. 

The gear transmission was a little too light for such constant 
engaging and disengaging of the clutches as my road surface de- 
manded, and gave some tréuble; but the only real trying accident, 
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one of the kind, I mean, that checks your moral growth, was on a 
tour in the northern part of the State. 

I had stopped at a town with some friends, and during the day 
we had been visiting numerous points of interest, using the machine 
as a means of conveyance. In the evening some of the young ladies 
wished to go up to town, which was about a mile and a half away; 
so we started with confidence born of the day’s experience. The 
hotel, our destination, was at the top of a rather steep hill, and the 
little engine took us up the grade on second speed, and puffing with 
the regularity of the pulse of an infant, we drew up at the hotel. 
There happened to be a High License Rally held in the square that 
evening, and the natives from a thousand hills had come to town 
to hear the sweet strains of the female band, and the mighty oratory 
of the exponents of this moist doctrine. 

Leaving my companions at the hotel, stating that I would run 
the car to one side of the drive and join them, I engaged my clutch 
in the midst of a throng of interested humanity. It was just the 
moment to look pretty, but my countenance must have outraged any 
such idea, for the moment that clutch took hold, the motor let go, 
and from under that bonnet came forth all the noises, smells and 
flashes which we are told belong to the bottomless pit. 

The motor stopped and enveloped itself and a portion of the 
crowd in clouds of steam. She was a regular maid of the mist. I 
could distinguish the unmistakable sound of both muffler and car- 
bureita explosion, but failed utterly to account for the presence of 
the steam. It must have been the result of that High License at- 
mosphere, and I trembled for the effect of the measure on the State, 
the very advocating of which could give my well-behaved motor 
such a razzle dazzle. 

I let the car roll by gravity to the outskirts of the crowd, where, 
with the help of a young M.D. who had owned a steamer long enough 
to have it reverse with him on a steep hill, and back off a bank, break- 
ing his own arm, besides injuring the friends he had with him, and 
thereby spoiling his practice, we held a post-mortem. But there was 
so much heat in the motor, too little light at hand and so many 
around that I availed myself of a friendly barn, pushed the vehicle 
into it, walked back to the hotel, and longed for daylight. 

When day came it was easy. The head of one of the inlet 
valves, about the size of a silver dollar, had let go the stem, and been 
sucked into the cylinder, where it was caught between the head of 
the cylinder and the piston, and been bent into the form of a crescent. 
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Tut not satisfied with this, it continued to jump around until it was 
caught again, but at right angles to its previous position. It could 
not bend now, and sec the rising stroke of the piston kindly forced it 
through the cylinder head into the water jacket, hence the steam, 
and_ incidentally, a mew cylinder. For obvious reasons I 
abandoned 
rv touring for the 
time being, took 
the next train 
for home, and 
came back in 
two weeks with 
a new cylinder, 
and resuméd 
my trip. 
It seems as 
PIT AND REPAIRERY if there should 
be a bridge or something in the. passage from the valve chamber to 
the cylinder, which would not allow as large a piece of metal as a 
valve head to get into the cylinder itself. Every time I hear a valve 
stick now I expect a repetition of the previous performance. 

There may be such a thing as monotony in automobiling in 
some _ sections 
of the country, 
but with the 
present activity 
of the minions 
of the law in 
our larger cities 
and the wuncer- 
tain concep- 
tion which the 
country horses 
have of an auto, 
I think we are 
all sure of a show of some kind that will make monotony impossible. 


IN ITS MANGER 


On the narrow country roads, with their numerous sharp turns, one 
meets many star performers of the equine persuasion, and almost in- 
variably they are extremely well supported by the human accompani- 
ment. These give us not only the song and dance, but perform feats 
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worthy of the acrobat, and are nearly all of them princes of origin- 
ality. 

Following closely behind two teams one day through the main 
street of a small town, there appeared from the opposite direction 
an ancient native, the length of whose hair and whiskers put to shame 
the tail of the beast he was driving. Beside him, between the seat 
and the dasher, was wedged a common wooden saw-horse. My pres- 
ence was not noticed until the whisker and saw-horse combination 
were abreast of us. Then the 
horse shied and started to run 
by. With the first jump, the 
old man dropped both lines and 
grabbed the saw-horse, while 
with frantic leaps the colt of 
twenty summers tore down the 
street, to a mighty accompani- 
ment of “whoas!” which 
seemed to be jerked from the 
old chap at each jump of the 
horse. 

After he had gone down 
the road about a quarter of a 
mile, the beast evidently de- 
cided he preferred to go home, 
for he turned around and came 
back by us at full speed, look- 
ing for all the world like an 
enormous copy of the mechan- 
ical toys which are seen on the 
sidewalks of Twenty-third 
street. Just as he passed me on 

THE AUTHOR AND HIS ELDEST ° ° ° 

the return trip, with reins fly- 
ing and whiskers waving in the wind, hanging on to the saw-horse 
like grim death, my respect for old age forsook me, and although it 
is to my shame, I became a boy again for the moment and yelled: 
“Say, mister, you are hanging on to the wrong horse!” This did not 
disturb him in the least, and he disappeared down a side road acting 
to perfection his part to the last. 


I have become somewhat scary about meeting those teams that 
follow one another closely, whether going or coming. In a town 
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not far from Rutland I was descending a slight hill, with the motor 
out and brakes dragging, as I wished to stop at the foot of the in- 
cline to see a friend, when I met two teams close together. The first 
team had passed, and in the second was a young man with lines held 
slack over a horse which was walking unchecked with her nose close 
to the ground; but the moment she saw my machine she turned 
quick as a flash, spilling the fellow out in the road before he could 
get hold of her at all; then she disappeared around the turn in the 
road in a cloud of dust, dragging the fellow on his back under the 
wagon still clinging to the lines. 

At the first sign of fright in the horse I stopped my motor and 
car within their length, as I was barely moving at the time, but from 
appearances I thought I was surely in for it. By an unfortunate 
coincidence there stood in the yard about abreast of where I stopped 
one of those angular females of uncertain age, whose rapid and 
constant use of her vocal powers and vocabulary makes her a terror 
to all but the dead. 

As I got out to pick up the victim’s hat, cushion and some other 
souvenirs he had left me in his sudden departure, this unprotected 
female turned her vocal gatling guns upon me. How anyone could 
say so much in so short a space of time with such fervor of speech 
and not actually swear appalled me. 

I was simply overpowered. No phenomenon of nature which 
I have ever witnessed couid compare with it for volume, strength 
or magnitude. It held me spellbound waiting for the storm to sub- 
side. It soon began to tell on her respiration, anc with all the solici- 
tude I could command in speech and act, I inquired if such attacks 
were frequent or very painful, and if she had any preference as to 
which doctor I should call for her. 

The return of the fellow leading his mare gave me other causes 
for anxiety, but I let him have the first word, as | have found it 
sometimes gives a fellow a pointer, and shows how deeply his heart 
has been touched by the incident. Of course, 1 expected another 
scene, but he came up with his face beaming through the coating of 
road dust which he had secured in his transit, saying with all the 
fervor of the hero: “By gol rye, didn’t I hang onto her though. 
I’d like to try that over again, mister, for she can’t come that flop 
on me but once.” I took my cue, and dusting him off supplied the 
necessary taffy. Then I induced him not to repeat the. experiment 
right off, as the mare was somewhat nervous. To this he agreed, 
and he soon got in and drove away, with a splendid story to tell 
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father of how he had met the automobile. Needless to say. I shook 
the dust of that town from my feet, clothes and tires, and left that 
district as fast as the law would allow. 

Sometimes these road incidents come nearer home. For in- 
stance, I was returning from church one bright June morning, en- 
joying the calm of the New England Sabbath, rolling in my mind 
as a sweet morsel some newly devised scheme that I had thought out 
during the sermon which would make my automobile a little better 
than the other fellow’s, when the sound of the regular exhaust of 
an auto attracted my attention. I looked in the direction from 
whence it came, and saw one of my machines drive up to the doctor’s 
with a rather bloody specimen of humanity aboard. I hastened to 
see what had cccurred, and found that my hostler, with my wife’s 
saddle horse and a pitcher of cream, had met my man with the 
auto, with the result that the horse, who is not half so much afraid 
of an automobile as I am, suddenly skidded to one side, causing his 
rider to turn turtle and spill considerable blood and cream in the 
performance. The man sustained a slight scalp wound, which bled 
freely, and caused his rather unsightly appearance. But as it was 
all in the family, the talkative friends had but little to say. 

Owing to absence from home and sickness in the family, I did 
little in long tours, but made many pleasant short runs during the 
summer. On one of these my friend, the colonel, and his wife, con- 
sented to accompany my wife and I on a little trip into New Hamp- 
shire to spend the day with some mutual friends. Now, the colonel 
is a rare good fellow, a thorough sportsman, but a little skeptical 
as to the reliability and pranks of the automobile. 


The morning of our start was a little lowery, so we did not get 
away very early, but the clouds lifted a bit before we had reeled off 
the first twenty miles. After a short rest and a good country dinner, 


I went to the stable and looked over the machine, as is my custom. 
While consulting a few nuts which were known to have a loose repu- 
tation, I was having that sort of a satisfied feeling envelope me, when 
I noted a puddle of water under the spot where the circulating pump 
is located. A little investigation disclosed a loose stuffing box, just 
as I assumed a position of supreme discomfort on my back under 
the machine, the stable man began to regale the assembled spectators 
with a more or less accurate account of the series of troubles the 
Doctor had had with the automobiles he had tried to substitute for 
his horses. 
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Scientists tell us that man is an upright being by nature; that 
he stands upright ; has upright thoughts, inclinations, etc. The truth 
of this conviction grows upon me, for if a fellow can lie on his back 
under the ordinary automobile, and have any upright conceptions 
of moral issues, any upright thoughts concerning the builders or de- 
signers of the machine above him, or of the mechanical attainments 
of the age in general, verily such an one is not far from the kingdom. 

At last the stuffing box was adjusted, and we were on our way 
again. Up over those endless but grand New Hampshire hills, now 
painted in all the colors of the autumn, with their natural beauty 
intensified by the rays of the setting sun, we drew up at the house 
of our friend, where the hearty welcome and ample dinner dispelled 
all thoughts of the trip from our minds. -The automobile was stabled 
in the carriage house, much to the consternation of our friend’s Eng- 
lish coachman, who firmly believed that its presence would bring 
either fire, flood or a pestilence to the stable before morning. 

Before starting on the return trip I eyed that stuffing box with 
suspicion, but tightened her up and said nothing. The day was per- 
fect, we had covered half the distance homeward, and the colonel 
was almost persuaded to renounce the horse and join the automobile 
fold, when the valves began to speak for themselves. Looking back 
I saw a dark trail in the road over which we had come, and thought 
expressively regarding stuffing boxes in general and this one in par- 
ticular, but determined to make a run for water before stopping. 
When, however, the cylinders joined with the valves, and yelled, “I 
am hot!” at every stroke as plain as an automobile can, I took to the 
side of the road, and giving the colonel a collapsible bucket, s¢nt him 
in search of water, while I assumed my former point of observation 
under that pump. 

The colonel soon returned with some water in the bucket and a 
good deal in his sleeve, having secured his supply from a shallow 
pool under a barbed wire fence. Being pleased with my attitude, 
he stopped long enough to take the snapshot of the situation and my 
position, which the artist has used in the frontispiece of this issue. 
With the next return of the colonel and his second sleeve full of 
water, for he had now abandoned the collapsible bucket, he began 
to mention some of the advantages of air-cooled motors, which put 
me in a very bad way. 

That stuffing box thread would not catch, and my temperature 
had gradually risen until it exceeded that of the motor by several 
degrees, and I was having no trance down under there I can assure 
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you. That oil may lubriate and water cool a hot motor I do not 
doubt, but somehow they do not have the same effect on a heated 
individual ; at least, they did not on me at that time, as they spar- 
ingly applied themselves at irregular intervals to my countenance or 
trickled down my upturtied sleeve. 

If it were not for the photograph, I would now draw the curtain 
on the rest of that act. Anyone who has been there knows. Those 
who have not can never know the feeling of overflowing that one’s 
inner nature has at such moments; but that photograph really de- 
mands an explanation. Just at this moment, when my compression 
was so high that it needed only a weak spark for an explosion, that 
dear wife of mine, who has tried so hard to make a man of me, leaned 
over the side of the tonneau (just as you see her doing in the illus- 
tration), and sweetly inquired: “How long before you are going to 
start, dear?” I barely misfired, but jammed a knuckle instead, when 
she resumed: “Is not that an awfully undignified position you are 
in? I should think a mechanical man like you would invent some 
better way than that to take out the ashes.” 

The stuffing box thread caught at last, I caught myself, and 
we were saved, but only by a thread. Of a surety, there are things 
that surpass even the love of woman. 








How a Magnate is Made 

Nobody knows just what a magnate is. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to be one, according to those who write automobile matter 
for the daily papers, and the hardest, according to all who do not 
have this privilege. 

In the first case, all you have to do is to buy an automobile and 
take it down on Long Island roads and chase yourself around until 
you come in sight of a farmer or a hay rick or a harmless bovine. 
Then you are a magnate right away, and all the people are loud in 
calling you by that name while they deal out the most peculiar and 
high priced kind of “justice” you ever heard of. 





















Road Factor in Endurance Runs 


- the undisputed success of the several automobile 
road contests of 1902 in the United States, the 
matter of highways and courses used for the purpose had 
its usual conspicuous and commanding part. 
This factor was, in truth, an important point 
in planning for a marked showing of progress 
in the efficient and economical handling of 
motor vehicles on long runs. Up to last 
vear roads and weather had seldom, if ever, 
been all that could reasonably have 
been desired for any road event of far- 
reaching importance to automobilism. The Buffalo endurance 
run of September, 1901, was carried through as far as Rochester 
during one of the worst weeks of the year, over the various high- 
ways of central and western New York, and practically abandoned 
there. The 100-Miles Non-Stop Century Contest of the Chicago 
Automobile Club was postponed for three weeks because of an utterly 
impassable course on July 12, 1902, and run with much more of diffi- 
culty than of glory on the postponed date, August 2. A better result 
was had over the Long Island Century course earlier in the year, 
but its results were not known to or appreciated by the public at 
large. The summaries of none of these events were comparable 
to the British and continental trials. 

In the meantime a new and promising word—Reliability— 
was brought out to designate the predominant feature of the next 
event of this kind. The idea of an endurance contest or race was 
swallowed up in the aim to secure a regularity and a high average 
of performance participated in by the whole body of entrants. It 
was to be a national rather than a local affair, with the promoting 
club a sort of trustee for the automobiling public. Ordinary tour- 
ing conditions were to be as nearly as possible approached, with 
a penalty imposed upon such mishaps (whether due to mechani- 
cal failures or to errors of judgment) as would interfere with the 
comfort and continuity of an endurance trip over the same course. 

The effect of this change in aim and sentiment was a recon- 
sideration of the oft-proven but as often overlooked fact that high- 
way improvement must keep pace with the advances in design and 
construction of automobiles. For awhile it seemed to be thought 
by some that the gradual perfection of the machine would so far 
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overcome any handicap of poor roads that pleasure riding, at 
least, would scarcely be interfered with on that account, and 
heavy work, like trucking, made only a matter of a little additional 
power. Strange as it may seem, this self-evident fallacy was ex- 
ploited at three-columns. length not so very long ago in one of 
the most conservative of the automobile trade papers. It has an echo 
in the catchy but faulty claim that to this or that machine all 
roads are the same; advertising-enthusiasm simply runs away with 
the better judgment. The Buffalo run of September, 1go1, failed 
not because of any inefficiency of vehicles as from want of ex- 
perienced operators. The heavy handicap of poor roads put the 
best equipment and the ablest management to naught. The re- 
sult was a return to the understanding that to all forms of railless 
land travel, road conditions are fundamental and determinative; 
men, motors, form of power and the like, the accessory means. 
We must not tarry along the way of improving our automobiles, but 
even the best made vehicles need passable roads. The form of 
progress and enterprise must not be hindered by lack of the same 
qualities in another direction. 

Better roads than any previous event of the kind could boast 
led to a new high-water mark of performance in the Reliability 
Run from New York to Boston and return in October, 1902— 
which practically closed the public contests of the year. The dis- 
tances covered in these events had gradually been lengthening 
both in this country and abroad, and it was expected that the 440- 
miles’ run of 1901 would be raised to at least 500 miles. No 
straightaway course of that length is yet available in the United 
States; but by doubling on the New York-Springfield-Boston line, 
that distance could be had almost to a mile, over the best 250-miles’ 
route. This plan was the unanimous choice of the contest com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club of America. It was covered in the 
six riding days from October 9 to 15, both inclusive—three days 
in either direction, with over-Sunday rest in Boston—an average 
of 83.33 miles per day, at a maximum speed of 14 miles per hour. 

It may be said of these requirements that while they were defi- 
nite and allowed no latitude of any kind to operators or machines, 
they were based upon natural and reasonable premises. These 
facts showed conclusively in the summaries, with 68 out of the 
original 75 starters completing the course before the home control 
closed on the evening of the 15th; seventeen of them making the 
round trip of 500 miles without a serious mishap or a penalized 
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stop from beginning to end. Either of these two results would 
have been a favorable conclusion for the tour; together, they were 
equaily so. 

The road factor which led to the undoing of the endurance 
run of 1901. helped very materially to bring a large success to the 
corresponding event of 1902. It is altogether probable that there 
will be a still longer and surer test this coming fall, with the New 
York and Chicago route talked of more than any other. If this 
be so, it will be a return to the same bad roads that spoiled the 
endurance run of 1go1, only that there will be more than double 
the former distance to cover. The standard of performance—as 
indexed by the summaries after such a run—would not be as high 
as on last year’s Boston trip, however much the intervening time 
might have improved the machines. With a New York-Chicago 
highway, such as the automobilists of the East and the West are 
equally interested in, the ratio of perfect scores might be raised 
up to the best British and continental standard. Speed the day! 


Up and Down 


A fair chauffeuse of Gloucester 

Scorched into a coal-cart which toucester; 
Though she landed all right, 
She was near dead with fright 

And the shock to her feelings it coucester. 











What Electricity Is 
By Prof. Benson Story 


ITH the coming of the motor vehicle, and the resulting study 
of dry batteries and storage ones, to say nothing of ohms, 
amapheres, wats and what not, many people have been brought in 
contact with electricity who had never expected to have had any in- 
timate acquaintance therewith. Ask ninety and nine of a hundred 
of these people for a definition of electricity and they will be just as 
competent to reply as they would if you asked them to explain the 
fundamental principles of Chinese philosophy. To the average 
“Electrician”—the man who in a crude way deals with electricity, 
the substance is “juice.” Asked for anything more definite and he 
is no nearer knowing than is the man he works for in the guise of an 
expert. 

It may be that I will not succeed any better than those I have 
named when it comes to telling in plain, non-technical language what 
electricity is and how it is made, but, in any event, I am going to 
make the effort. To state the whole thing in as few words as possi- 
ble, the generation of electricity consists in splitting off an electron 
from the atom. The electron then produces a stress in the ether 
similar to that due to a “negatively” charged body. The remainder 
of the atom acts as a “positively” charged body, though we do not 
know as yet whether the positive charge is due to a special positive 
electron or not. If it is, we have not yet succeeded in isolating the 
positive electron, but it is supposed to be about ten times heavier than 
the negative electron. In any case, we have here an elementary 
negative charge of about one-ten-billionth of the absolute unit 
and an elementary positive charge of the same amount. These ele- 
mentary charges attract each other and repel similar charges. They 
can associate with clusters of neutral particles. A negative electron 
thus associated with ordinary matter becomes a “negative ion,” 
and a positive electron becomes a “positive ion.” Conduction con- 
sists of the wandering of positive ions down to the potential gra- 
dient, and of negative ions up to the potential gradient. 

This wandering can take place in metals. It then produces heat 
by collision with the molecules of the metal, and a magnetic field by 
the motion of the charges. In a liquid the energy of motion is con- 
sumed in the splitting up or “ionization” of neutral molecules. Every 
current of heat is associated with a transportation of ions, and here 
the whole field of thermo-electricity is entered. 
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In the vacuum tube ions move with less restraint. Negative 
electrons are shot off from the cathode with the velocity of light, or 
something very nearly approaching it and where they strike upon a 
solid they produce explosive ether waves of remarkable penetrating 
power which are known as Roentgen rays. Where they hit gaseous 
particles they ionize them, and in doing so develop great heat and 
light, thus giving rise to the whole fascinating vista of vacuum dis- 
charges. 

Nor is their wonderful activity confined to the fields enumerated, 
for the whole phenomena of magnetism are 
based upon the electron. Whenever an atom 
has a high valency, such as iron, cobalt or 
nickel, it appears that the free electrons which 
constitute these valencies revolve around the 
rest of the atom. These revolutions produce 
whirls in the ether which are known as mag- 
netic displacements or stresses, or “lines of 
force,” and whenever a “conductor,” 7. @., a 
body eontaining freely movable ions (say one 
for every five thousand neutral atoms) is 
moved through these whirls, the ions are set 
moving in opposite directions with a velocity 
of about one centimeter per second, and we 
have the whole phenomena of induced currents. 

The enormous rapidity of the magnetic revo- 
lutions may be judged from their probable 
period, which is about one-trillionth of a sec- 
ond. In the electric arc we have not only a 
great exchange of opposite ions, but this ioniz- 
ing of ultra-violet light—and Elster and Geitel 
have shown this ionization action of ultra- 
violet light may lead to the elucidation of all 
the problems of atmospheric electricity. The latest information, as 
recently supplied by us, goes to show that ionization is constantly 
going on wherever there is matter, and that some bodies have the 
faculty of projecting either negative electrons or positive ions with 
some force. These bodies, like radium, actinium and polonium, are 
then said to be radioactive. Hurmuzescu has gone further and 
proved that the electrons revolving in magnets often shoot off at a 
tangent and “electrify” a liquid in which they are placed. 
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The foregoing is what electricity is and how it is produced and 
perhaps it is not to be wondered at that the ordinary man is not ca- 
pable of telling his friend and neighbor just what the substance is 
that does or does not propel an automobile as we think it should. 





As Shipton Saw It 


By Hoower Mackenzie 


HEN the late Mother Shipton acquired the equally bad habits 

of seeing things and of then putting what she thought she 

saw into verse, she passed beyond the pale of an_ ordinary 

nuisance and thereupon became one of the most “advanced women” 

of her day. By many Mrs, Shipton is looked upon as the actual dis- 

coverer of the automobile, since she is credited with having fore- 

seen the arrival of the motor vehicle and of having recorded it in 
the following doggerel : 


“Carriages without horses shall go 

And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world man’s thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

Waters shall yet more wonders do; 
How strange! But yet they shall be true. 
The world upside down shall be 

And gold be found at the root of a tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 

And no horse or ass be at his side. 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen, 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron on the water shall float 

As easily as in a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 

In lands not now known. 

England shall at last admit a Jew. 

Fire and water shall wonders do. 

The world to an end shall come 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 


It is the first line which is supposed to refer to the automobile, 
though there be those enemies of the vehicle who declare that the 
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second line proves beyond question that the first line means auto- 
mobiles and nothing else. For the benefit of the curious it may be 
said that Mother Shipton was a Welsh woman who lived in the time 
of King Henry VIII, of England. It was popularly believed of her 
that she had the power to foretell events. The probabilities are that 
she was a professional fortune-teller, who preyed upon the credulity 
of the ignorant people of the time. These so-called rhymed prophe- 
cies of hers were long ago found to be the basest forgeries, written 
centuries after her death, and utterly unworthy of notice. The lines 
above printed, in many instances, have no meaning whatever, unless 
some preconceived notion is read into them. 





Good Roads and Wealth 


By Hon. Roswell J. Ransome 


N Indiana engineer has been estimating the cost of transpor- 
tation by road and has produced a strong argument for the 
very best roads. He figures that the cost of moving one ton by 
horse power over one mile of dry, sandy road is 64 cents; over wet 
sand, 32 cents; over ruts and mud, 39 cents; over broken stone and 
ruts, 26 cents ; over an earth road that is dry and hard, 18 cents; over 
a broken stone road in good condition, 8 cents ; over a compact gravel 
road, 8.8 cents ; over stone paving, 5.33 cents ; over asphalt, 2.7 cents. 
The engineer argues that if wagon transportation at a cost of five 
cents a mile .a ton could be universal in this country, many millions 
of dollars would be saved and millions of tons of merchandise whiclr 
cannot now be handled at a profit would be available in the markets. 
A man does not have to own an automobile before he can ap- 
preciate these figures, or that a proper system of high-grade high- 
ways is one of the best wealth producers a State or country can 
possess. Good roads not only facilitate transportation among the 
people who live near them, but they offer a strong inducement to 
outsiders to settle along their borders, and thus materially enhance 
the value of real estate. In other words, they bring wealth and pros- 
perity. 

The strongest evidence of these facts comes from the State of 
New Jersey, where the work of highway improvement has been 
carried on diligently during the past few years. Since the good 
roads movement was started there, comparatively a few years ago 
by the wheelmen, the value of the State’s taxable property has in- 
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creased $27,000,000. Precisely what portion of this increase has re- 
sulted directly from the betterment of the highways cannot, of course, 
be said; but New Jersey’s efficient State Commissioner of Public 
Roads authorizes the statement that there are several regions under 
his supervision to which improved roads have been, primarily, the 
means of attracting wealth to the extent of from $1,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 

What is true concerning the increased valuation of property in 
New Jersey as the result of scientific road making is undoubtedly 
true, in a large measure, as regards other parts of the country. It 
is well known that in the Empire State ever since the State began 
to aid intelligent communities in building better roads, real estate 
has appreciated in value greatly, particularly in the sections immedi- 
ately affected by the bettered roads in question. 

Nearly four-fifths of the market produce which reaches New 
York city from farms direct comes into it from Long Island, and 
this practical monopoly of an important business is in very consid- 
erable measure due to the excellence of the Long Island roads, par- 
ticularly in the borough of Queens. 

There are 700 miles of streets and roads in Queens county, of 
which 390, considerably more than half, are fine macadamized roads, 
broad, well graded, well kept and furnishing easy access to New 
York for Long Island farmers with produce to dispose of in the 
markets of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

More than $12,000,000 worth of vegetables and small fruits 
are brought over these roads each year, irrespective of-not less than 
$6,000,000 worth of products shipped by rail or steamer. The value 
of flowers raised on Long Island is put at $5,000,000 annually. 

The farmers of New Jersey and of Westchester, though there is 
a constant demand by the New York market for their products, enjoy 
no like benefit, and the advantages of Long Island roads constitute, 
therefore, an object lesson of the practical utility of good roads. 

In addition to 390 miles of macadamized roads in Queens bor- 
ough, there are fifty miles of granite, Belgian, brick and gravel pave- 
ments, but the macadamized roads remain the chief highways for the 
market wagons and vegetable carts, without the daily supplies of 
which there would be a dearth of market fare in New York as serious 
as the lack of beef or milk. 

There is, however, no special reason why New York and New 
Jersey should present a striking illustration of the advantages ac- 
cruing from improved highways. Although good roads advocates 
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in the States above named have been active and determined, it is 
doubtful if they have been more zealous in their efforts than the 
friends of the movement in some other States, notably Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, not to mention various parts of the West, 
where progress in the direction indicated has been marked. 

The people of Massachusetts have been extremely aggressive 
in the matter. They have employed highway experts to procure and 
examine minutely various materials and combinations of materials 
adapted for roadbeds, in order to determine which was the best; 
and an hour’s ride in any direction within the borders of the Bay 
State is sufficient to convince an intelligent observer that the money 
spent to improve its thoroughfares has beén spent wisely. 

The popularity of the automobile has, beyond question, stimu- 
lated greatly the interest in the highways of this country. With this 
new conveyance people nowadays think little of traveling fifty or a 
hundred miles by road, whereas ten miles beliind a horse might seem 
a comparatively long distance. Hence, there is a stronger tendency 
than before to establish permanent homes in the country. As the 
work of road making continues and avenues are opened which will 
remain passable the year around, this tendency will surely increase 
and develop; and, as a prominent member of the Ontario Parliament 
recently predicted, it may not be long be-ore the tide of migration 
to our cities will be effectively turned toward the country as the re- 
sult of the united efforts that are being exerted to improve the facili- 
ties of transportation. 










Touring and Road Interests 


By RP _obert Bruce 


















a* VEN if the average automobilist in this 
northern climate does fall into blasé and 
cynical moods when he is obliged to 
content himself with all indoor func- 
tions for months together, there is no 
better corrective than spring offers, with 
its open roads, where the man with a 
good vehicle under his hand rediscovers 
his independence. Certainly in no 
other country anywhere does the out- 
door world speak more invitingly than 
in our own, and nowhere in more fetch- 
ing language than among the hills and 
in the valleys within a day’s run of the 
Metropolitan District. 

The spirit of progress best exempli- 
fied by our leading cities is gradually 
extending to the country, and the result is to carry forward 
modern methods and most of all to bring good roads. By this means 
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whole sections are made accessible that might otherwise be unknown 
to any except railway travelers andcommon tramps for many years to 
come. Where improvement takes with one hand it gives richly with 
another. For awhile a charming vista may seem profaned by derricks 





and piles of stones, and by the mud and débris of grading and build- 
ing. But after this is all over there is the opportunity to go and come 
with greater ease and increased speed which, in the end, bring a 
naturally attractive region to hundreds and thousands who would 
otherwise know nothing of it. No one ever wrote inspired verse or 
penned immortal descriptions of outdoor life from the tonneau seat 
of an automobile broken down in deep mud twenty miles from a 
gallon of gasolene and one hundred miles from a decent repair shop. 
Profane expletives are much more easily coined under such cir- 
cumstances, even by the elect! 

Some people are of the opinion that our outdoor sports are be- 
coming more and more scientific and complicated; and the auto- 
mobile is frequently quoted as an example of things carried to ex- 
tremes. The idea of its being a means of pleasure travel and recrea- 
tion is scouted. “With so much care and attention,’ says the 
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cynic, “the game is not worth the candle.” But, as a matter of fact, 
Americans do not care very much for pleasures which cost them 
nothing in time, money or exertion. They are cultivating a genuine 
liking for mechanical transportation, and are willing to accept the 
expense, time, labor and even the dangers that go with it. Even if 
it were possible, not one in a hundred would change these conditions ; 
so the captious critic is left at the post. 

And yet the average automobile tour is a return the while to 
actual democracy of a very practical if not always a pleasing kind. 
Instead of one’s own home, there is the second-rate or third-rate 
hotel, where one must assume comfort and ease if he know it not. 
Instead of the well-appointed garage at one’s own door, an odorous 
horse stable must frequently be hunted up and the valuable machine 
made as comfortable as possible over night. And it is usually neces- 
sary to become accustomed to curious eyes. To a certain extent every 
owner is his own chauffeur as well as his.own repairman, while in 
case of a mishap nine onlookers out of ten secretly hope the job won't 
be finished too quickly. It is all the same if the automobilist has run 
his $10,000 imported machine at speed into a stone wall to avoid 
scaring a $50 horse attached to a $15 wagonload of vegetables being 
driven to market by a wayback country gardener. Any aristocracy 
that one starts off with is very likely to be left at various points on 
the route, and a thoroughgoing democracy established in its stead. 

The only way to thoroughly enjoy a road trip is to use the auto- 
mobile as a means of breaking as completely as possible away from 
one’s fashionable habits. To be satisfied while doing this is the one 
thing neeedful. Even the conventional pleasures of the summer resorts 
are invariably found to require too much care and display, and more 
changes of costume than the man on a tour can allow for. Some 
people are happily constituted in being able to follow the road and 
keep in the social whirl at the same time; but they are decidedly in 
the minority. 

For purposes of -recreation a log-cabin in the woods, out of the 
reach of trolleys, telephones, telegraphs, the newspaper and other 
modern conveniences (or necessities), is all right so far as it goes. 
But a reliable automobile out on the road but still within striking 
distance of the busy world would probably be preferred by a larger 
number of people—especially the American youth. There is recrea- 
tion in either, but of two radically different kinds; and the future 
will tell which is to be the most practiced and the most popular. 





TOURING AND ROAD INTERESTS 


COURSE OF UPLAND ROADS 

Between a longer distance and a steeper grade, as a means to 
gain a necessary point, the New England roadbuilders of the early 
days chose usually the longer distance. Their successors have con- 
tinued in the same way, and so is the country marked. Mileage is 
wasted as if with forethought and deliberation; but—if nothing 
happens—you do get over. This fact saves many a delightful re- 
gion from being practically inaccessible to the 20th century auto- 
mobilist—especially the one with boulevard and suburban equip- 
ment. 

Exceptions to this practice in construction are not, however, 
difficult to find. In the lower and middle Connecticut River Valley 
the roads are laid out upon the valley level, with well-tilled fields 
near by and the wooded hills beyond. Crops, taking their chances 
with sun and shade, come to maturity during the fairly long sum- 
mer. Most of the hilltops and upper hillsides are either reserved 
for picturesque effect or for home and hotel sites: rarely is cultiva- 
tion carried to the summits. Branch and private roads go up to 
these points, while the main thoroughfares keep more or less closely 
to the river, from which they take alike their character and direc- 
tion. 

Working up through the Connecticut River Valley until it be- 
comes the natural boundary between New Hampshire and Vermont, 
signs of a shorter season appear, while the rougher and more 
broken country tells of the increasing struggle between diversified 
agriculture and nature. More sunlight than is assured without special 
forethought is needed to bring the crops to sure maturity—the one 
hope and life of the people. It is on this account that the traveler sees 
the promising hillsides—particular those with a southern exposure— 
cleared usually half-way up, and sometimes to the very crowns. 
The valleys hold the cold moisture of spring too long, but the slopes, 
though not so soon bare of snow, are the quicker drained and the 
earlier ready for the husbandman. 

From many a point of vantage in the upper Green Mountains, 
one may look out upon an agricultural order scarcely expected from 
a section of so small population. Not infrequently the houses and 
barns are hidden from sight, and the outlook is like that of an im- 
mense mountain estate of invisible tenantry. The principal roads are 
likewise carried more or less above the valleys, and at times they fol- 
low along from hillside to summit, again and again, like great white 
streamers across uncounted acres of rich green. By this means bet- 
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ter foundations are secured and the pleasure of automobiling over 
them materially enhanced. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GENESEE 


Ask any native up in that section of New York State—Avon, 
Genesee, Mt. Morris, Dansville or Portage—what he thinks of the 
Genesee river and valley, and he will tell you there is not a stream 
from the Amazon to the Columbia, or from the Mississippi to the 
Congo that can compare with it. He will declaim of the glories of 
the scenery, the excellence of the fishing, the magnificence of the 
freshets, the warmth of the water for swimming and the richness of 
the soil on its banks. They know the Genesee and they love and de- 
fend it as the patron saint of the whole population. 

The Genesee begins modestly in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
country of its source is primitive; the little rivulet trickles out of a 
spring and starts off toward Lake Ontario through miles of under- 
brush and tangles of weeds. After passing the boundary line into 
Alleghany county, N. Y., it widens somewhat and assumes some 
of the dignity it may so justly claim farther on. It is shallow and 
rapid here, with a rocky bottom and a tendency to go over its banks 
in springtime and make trouble for the crops. It drifts along until 
the Portage region is reached in Wyoming and Livingston counties, 
and here, at least, the scenery does not suffer by comparison with 
the better known highlands of the lower Hudson river. The falls 
at Portage—two of them—are worth going a long distance to see. 
The Hog-back, the High Banks—these and other spots along the 
river from Portage to Mount Morris, are specimens of Nature’s 
best quiet handiwork. Between these two points the Genesee (the 
Mohawk of the western end) drones away, neither deep nor wide, 
but all the way attractive. 

The two principal trunk highways across the Empire State from 
New York to Buffalo touch and cross, but do not go along the 
Genesee Valley at all. The Hudson river—Mohawk Valley route 
goes over the river itself by a high bridge into the business center 
of Rochester, en route to Batavia and Buffalo. But this gives no 
idea of what the Genesee is farther to the south. On the other hand, 
the New York-Binghamton-Buffalo line merely crosses the valley 
about midway (at Mount Morris), and continues through a number 
of small towns to Buffalo. No railroad takes in the Genesee Valley 
from beginning to end, though the Mt. Morris-Rochester division of 
the Erie goes for a considerable distance with it. The Portage dis- 
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trict (south-by-west from Mt. Morris) is on the Hornellsville-Attica 
division of the Erie, and there is no direct way, except by the com- 
mon road, across. It is not as much known to automobiles as it 
ought to be, though the roads are fully equal to the best average of 
inland New York State. A  t100-miles round trip from either 
Rochester or Mt. Morris will entirely circuit it, and no better de- 
tour from a New York-Buffalo automobile trip could easily be 
found. 
RULES OF THE ROAD 

If there is any one thing more than another which an auto- 
mobile touring party must respect it is the law of the road, and it 
is not to be doubted that as we become more accustomed to our duties 
as well as our privileges, that essential law will be established as it 
has never before been in this country. ‘Not only are the operators 
of heavy touring cars under the necessity of dealing squarely with 
each other, but in their encounters with scary horses and others, with 
the possibility of being brought at any time into court, there is a 
great advantage in being within the law, which a careful, responsible 
owner or driver will not overlook. 

At one time in the last fall’s Reliability Run from New York 
to Boston and return, the whole column was brought almost to a 
standstill by a passing freight train, and immediately ahead was a 
bridge wide enough only for a single file of vehicles. The moment 
the train was out of the way, every machine was jumped—hefore 
all but the leaders had comprehended the nature of the structure 
upon which they were blindly entering. A caution from the leader 
was passed down the solid line, and by good generalship not a 
single stop was made by any one of them. This bridge was the one 
across the Connecticut river, below Springfield, and it happened to 
be undergoing repairs at the time, one side of it closed to vehicular 
traffic. 

It is to be noticed also that automobilists as a body respect the 
rules of the road, and expect that they are understood by the other 
party as by themselves. A vehicle wishing to pass from behind gives 
the appropriate signal and moves right up, where any misunder- 
standing of intentions might result in a serious mishap to one or 
both parties. More attention is paid to starting and stopping than 
ever before, and less latitude given to those who carelessly or inten- 
tionally bring danger to the road. In the total of upwards of 36,- 
000 road-miles covered by the 80 vehicles in the last Reliability 
Run, there was not one serious accident. True, there were precau- 
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tions taken against this sort of thing, and loss of points would have 
counted against any offender. Nevertheless the showing was good, 
and if this average can be kept up in touring practice, the feeling 
against the automobilist will die out. A few reckless ones make 
about all the trouble there is; but the great majority are careful of 
what they do, and the best friends of road improvement in the bar- 
gain. None should surpass the tourist in practical regard for the 
laws of the common highway. 


Buffalo Bill Recants 


ITH age cometh wisdom, and the picture herewith proves that 

this is so. For almost every one of the fifty-eight years he 

has lived, “Buffalo Bill,” the man shown on the seat with the driver, 
has ridden, driven, talked, bred, bought, sold and exhibited horses, 
and yet the illus- tration tells how he 
celebrated his last birthday—in an 
automobile. The vehicle itself is one 
that even the 
Cody could find 
ing a 22 horse 
power Daimler, 
with Oliver 
Stanton,the man 
who taught auto- 
mobiling to the 
the King of Eng- 
land, in control. 
Even “Buffalo” 
in his hours 
of ease and 
absence from the arena, has had to confess that there is more comfort, 
speed and exhilaration in an automobile than can be secured from a 
combination of Mexican saddle and bucking broncho. Of course, 
the Colonel does not have this heralded on the dead walls, as he does 
his broncho busting experiments for obvious reasons. The first is 
business, the second pleasure ; the first makes money for him, the sec- 
ond spends it for him. To many a young American and to some, too, 
who are not as young as they would like to be, this desertion of the 
horse by one of his oldest and best-known friends, will come as a 
shock, but even so, mighty is the motor vehicle, and it must prevail. 
What would you, therefore ? 








redoub‘able Colonel 


no fault with,  be- 



















































Complaint and Cure 

By Samuel R_. Josephs 

ND now cometh the physician and saith that scorching hath 

other terrors than those for the unwary pedestrian in its path. 

or the ill-disciplined beast of burden by the roadside. Deafness, 

blindness, bronchial troubles, and catarrh are a few of the disorders 

to which scorchers are liable, all as penalties for going at a rate of 
speed so far beyond the normal. 

Doubtless quite a number of nervous and easily excited people, 
who have had their somnolent use of the highways interfered with 
by the automobile, will regard the assignment of many sufferings to 
the lot of the persistent scorcher as the providential adjustment of 
a long-lacking equilibrium. The great mass of the public draw few 
nice distinctions. An automobilist, whether fool or sage, is to them 
a scorcher and nothing more, like the yellow primrose to Words- 
worth’s Philistine. And for this indiscriminate condemnation there 
is too much ignorant prejudice for one to reason with those who 
cherish the sentiment. 

The facts, however, are that: the automobile is simply going 
through a stage of development, in connection with public regard, 
that every new thing goes through if it possesses any side more 
dangerous than a sofa pillow. The writer has before him a copy of 
a Philadelphia newspaper of a date not so very, very ancient, in which 
the perils of the use of illuminating gas—then an impending novelty 
—are enlarged upon, the public are warned that they are taking their 
lives in their hands in encouraging this innovation upon the good 
old sperm oil, wax and tallow habit. Even camphene comes in for 
a kind word from this enthusiastic pessimist; yet the reader need 
not be white-haired who can look back to the time when his grand- 
mother regarded the camphene lamp as the devil’s invention for nip- 
ping earthly sainthood in the bud. 

Some of the oldest inhabitants will recall the fit of shivers which 
their elders used to feel whenever they boarded a railroad train and 
started off with a shriek and a ding-dong. Steam heating had to 
make its way against fearful odds of prejudice from persons who 
declared they preferred burning up to scalding or a sudden voyage 
into upper space. Stairs are still tramped by some timid folk be- 
cause elevators cannot be trusted ; and the telephone, we know, draws 
the lightning straight into our houses and hastens our deaths from 
electric shock! Nevertheless, though invention goes on, the world 
continues to have a good many inhabitants. 
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The automobile must be like everything else. The fools must 
get over amusing themselves with it, and sensible persons must come 
to settle down to its use in a sane and reasonable way. There is no 
good ground for refusing to an automobilie the privilege of moving 
through the streets as fast as an ordinary horse under control; it is 
only when it goes like a horse running away that it becomes a nuis- 
ance. It is absurd for an automobilist arrested for exceeding the 
legal limit of speed to plead the baby act that he did not know how 
fast he was going. There is not a man with intelligence enough to 
be trusted to handle a lever who cannot tell when he is approaching 
a dangerous speed. Then is the time for him to slacken. 

Even thoughtless scorchers will learn wisdom one of these days, 
and then they will have neither disease, nor the police, nor popular 
wrath to fear. 





Her Sure Reward 
Now goes the early summer maid 
Out in an automobile. 
Her face assumes a crimson shade— 
Her nose begins to peel. 


She may not win a ducal crown, 

Or e’en a common man, 
But proudly she'll bring back to town 
A lovely coat of tan. 











Compound Engines for Steam Vehicles 
By Angus Sinclair 

HE line of progress adopted this season by some manufacturers 

of steam vehicles is to make the cylinders compound. In 

the operation of the simple steam engine, steam from the boiler 

passes to the cylinder pushing the piston part of the stroke, then 

the exhaust is opened and the steam that has been pushing the pis- 

ton escapes to the condenser or to the atmosphere. When the steam 

used in this way escapes out of the cylinder its work performing 
capacity is nearly as great as it was when it left the boiler. 

There are two sources of waste in the cylinder of a simple single 
expansion engine. In the first place, there is little obtained from the 
expansive force of the steam and in the second place there is such 
an extreme range of temperature between the boiler heat and the 
exhaust heat that much waste results from the steam condensing in 
the comparatively cool cylinder. 

A compound engine has two or more cylinders in which the 
steam is made to perform work. The steam passes from the boiler 
to the high pressure cylinder and pushes the piston till exhaust takes 
place, when it is conveyed to the low pressure cylinder which is 
generally about twice the size of the high pressure cylinder. The 
cylinders are so designed that the piston of both do about the same 
amount of work. When this is done the strains and shocks common 
to the single expansion engine are avoided and a saving of about 25 
per cent. of steam is effected. In marine and stationary engines, 
where the exhaust steam is condensed, the saving of heat is consider- 
ably more than it is where the exhaust steam is passed into the at- 
mosphere. The latter condition will prevail in automobile engines, 
but it will effect considerable saving of steam and it will be easier to 
employ an air condenser than it is in engines where a pair of high 
pressure engittes are employed. 





Less and Less 
“Have you sent off your wireless telegram?” 
“Yes.” 
“And ordered your horseless carriage?” 
“Yes.” 
“And paid off the motionless messenger boy?” 
“Yes.” 


“Good. Let’s go and get a glass of hopless beer.” 
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The Tour of the Lammergeier—Part II 


By Ned Wilson 


“> 


Begun in March issue) 


7 
pe > FARRIVED in New York in time for supper 


4 


and put up at a little old-fashioned hotel 
just off of Broadway. I chose this place 
principally because I wished to keep my 
mission a secret, in order to prevent the 
possibility of Burton setting a spy on 
my movements, as I was quite certain 
that by this time he had discovered who 
was on his trail. That night I hunted 
up an old friend of mine, a dealer in sec- 
ond-hand automobiles and a man whom 
I knew could be trusted to keep a secret. 
Jack Harvey was in fact a classmate of 
mine who had gone home “busted” for 
the reason that he had spent more time at fraternity functions than 
he had at his studies. He had managed by hook and by crook to get 
through his sophomore year and the smattering of mechanical knowl- 
edge thus obtained was sufficient to make it easy for him to talk shop, 
and he turned out to be a very good salesman. 

“Well, Ned,” he said, “what’s up? I haven't seen you for a 
coon’s age. Are you down here on your wedding tour, off on a 
vacation for a much-needed rest, going aboard ?” 

“Just hold your breath a minute and I'll tell you. In the first 
place, have you got anything in stock that can make time?” 

“Well, yes; I’ve got a 40 horse power nondescript machine 
good for about forty-five miles an hour on a level road.” 

“Can she be fitted with a set of wheels with hard rubber tires?” 

“She’s already got them. I was thinking of changing them for 
pneumatics if I got a sale, since nobody seems to want hard rubber 
tires on a high-powered machines. She is in pretty good shape and 
only been run about 500 miles, as her owner died before he got much 
pleasure out of her.” 

“Are you willing to rent it for two or three weeks for a little 
trip up the State?” 

“Not unless I know why you want a high-powered machine with 
hard rubber tires. She will jolt you like an old mare on a trot if 
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you get her on roads that are the least bit rough, and if I were you 
I would put on pneumatics.” 

“Pneumatics would last about a minute in the job I’ve got to do.” 

“Well, hustle up; I’m like the man on the gibbet.” 

“How’s that ?” 

“T’m in terrible suspense.” 

“All right, old chap,” I replied, laughing at his drollery, “swear 
by the sun, moon and stars that you will never tell a soul until I 
give you permission, and I will unburden myself.” 

“Silence is golden; let ’er rip.” 

So in a few words I told him the story of the Pannington mys- 
tery, to which he listened, all attention, and when I had finished 
remarked: “Say, old man, if you will let me go along I'll let you 
have the machine and won’t charge you a cent.” 

“ Well, that’s a fair offer,” I replied; “how soon can you get her 
ready?” 

“T believe she can be overhauled in a couple of days, and if you 
think you can stand a ride on hard tires we can run her up to Pan- 
nington on her own power. This will save the delay of freighting 
her up, and we can both get used to her peculiarities, as I must con- 
fess that I haven’t run her very much. Go get your luggage and 
bring it up to my rooms and to-morrow we will look old Susan Jane 
over and see what kind of shape she’s in.” 

The next day Jack and I went down to his garage and in the 
back of the storeroom we came upon the big semi-racer, a machine 
which had been built for a wealthy manufacturer after his own ideas. 
Fortunately the engine and transmission gear were of a standard 
type. The mechanism was assembled on an armored wood frame 
and was equipped with side chains with ample brakes, the only 
peculiar features being the long three-seated body extending far over 
the back wheels, and the wheels themselves, which were of the pat- 
tern used on heavy horse-drawn vehicles, with staggered spokes and 
fitted with two-inch hard rubber tires. The front wheels were thirty- 
six inches and the rear wheels forty inches in diameter. Although 
the engine was placed in front under a large hood, the peculiar wheels 
and body gave it a singularly out-of-date and odd appearance. 

Not to waste more time in the description of the vehicle, it may 
be said that after three days’ overhauling Jack finally decided to fit 
the machine with pneumatics and to ship the solid-tired wheels to 
Pannington by express, packing them in a tight box, labeled dry- 
goods, in order that it might not arouse any suspicion from Burton 
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or his assistants. We so timed our journey that we arrived in Pan- 
nington about eight o’clock in the evening and ran the machine into 
a barn about a mile out of town. The wheels, which had been 
shipped in care of the owner of the barn, were awaiting our arrival, 
and we soon had them in place. It was nearly a week since I had 
taken my header from my bicycle, and the moon did not come up till 
nearly two o'clock, so we knew we had considerable of a wait ahead 
of us. 

The barn where we stored our machine was about a quarter of a 
mile from the pike to which the way led through a private lane, but 
near the end of the lane was a tobacco shed, at which I had planned 
to lie in wait for the Burton mystery. We ran the machine down 
to the shed at midnight, and armed with a powerful binocular, I 
ensconced myself in a corner of the fence and kept watch of the road 
in the direction from which the machine usually came. Jack in the 
meantime was ready with the starting crank so as to start the engine 
at a moment’s notice, as it would not do to have it running or it 
might arouse the suspicions of Archie or one of his lieutenants. 
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The moon had scarcely appeared over the hills to the east before 
I saw the flash of a headlight down the road and threw a heavy stone 
against the side of the shed as a signal to Harvey. He had the en- 
gine going at the first turn of the crank, and Burton’s machine had 
not passed us more than fifty feet before we were out on the pike 
and after him. He gained on us for perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
when we began to close the distance between us and got near enough 
to see the general outline of the device which appeared more than 
anything else like a catamaran on wheels with a small cabin in the 
center. But we saw no more for there was an explosion and the 
air was filled with noxious gases, seemingly a mixture of chlorine, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, a phosphate factory and a tannery with a 
Rhode Island menhaden factory thrown in. Both Harvey and I 
gasped for breath, and he instinctively shut off the power and threw 
ou the brake. We were so busy for the moment with our own dis- 
comfort, hiding our faces in our handkerchiefs, to get relief, that the 
Burton machine was for some thirty seconds unobserved. When we 
iooked up Harvey exclaimed in disgust, “The Devil! It’s gone! 
Say, Ned, let’s trail the-beggar. There was a light sprinkle of rain 
just before we got to the tobacco shed and I expect we will find his 
tracks quite distinct.” 

I slapped him on the back in admiration, saying, “By Jove! old 
man, that’s a bright idea; that’s just what we'll do. I'll run on ahead 
and follow the tracks in the glare of the headlight and we will see ii 
we can find a clue.” Sure enough, the imprint of the big pneumatics 
was exceedingly distinct, and we could follow them without trouble, 
which we did for about two hundred yards. Then came a stretch of 
broken stone which was too clean for any trail to be left except for 
about fifty feet where the mud from the wheels left an impression. 
A hundred yards further the broken stone ended; beyond it there 
was no trail of any kind. I signaled to Jack to stop, and we returned 
to the barn too dumb with astonishment for speech, each of us swear- 
ing softly under his breath at our hard luck. 

After we got the old machine safely in the barn we went to our 
room and spent the rest of the night in working out various plans 
for solving the problem. One suggestion of Harvey’s which I think 
was rather clever was that he did not believe it worth while to pre- 
pare ourselves with masks against a second atiack of the suffocating 
gas, because it was likely that Burton would expect us to go prepared 
and would not try the same scheme again. We thought of all kinds of 
defenses that might be employed by our whilom enemy, such as 
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streams of hot and cold water, clouds of dust, logs thrown across the 
road, and even a rapid-fire gun. After more deliberate consideration, 
however, we concluded that a sensible man would scarcely, under the 
circumstances, use a defense likely to cause injury to those following 
him, so we must expect something that would produce momentary 
discomfort or likely to distract the attention of his opponent just at 
the moment he did his grand disappearance act. It was nearly sun- 
rise by this time, we were getting pretty tired, when Harvey brought 
our conversation to a close by asking me for a couple of toothpicks. 

“Do you imagine you have had breakfast ?” I asked him. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then what?” 

“I want ’em to prop my eyelids up.” 

Laughing at this sally, we threw ourselves on the bed without 
taking the trouble to remove our clothes, and slept till we heard the 
dinner bell. 

“Well, what next?” said Harvey, after we had finished dinner. 

“Tet’s look the machine over and then examine the road,” I 
suggested. 

“I don’t see what good that would do,” said Harvey. “Any 
tracks he may have made will be obliterated by now. Still I don't 
mind a constitutional if you are agreeable, but we’d better keep this 
machine in hiding.” 

“Come to think of it,” I replied, “I guess we better stay close 
around old Susan Jane and see that they don’t steal her spark plugs 
or short-circuit her battery and leave us in the lurch.” 

“Well, let’s play seven-up some place where we can keep an 
eye on the barn, and when we get tired of cards we can go out and 
pitch quoits awhile.” 

Thus we managed to amuse ourselves until late in the evening, 
although any one who has ever been in a similar position can imagine 
how the time dragged. That night the stars were exceptionally 
bright, and somehow we came to the conclusion that we wouldn't 
have to wait for the moon, so we took up our position in the tobacco 
shed about ten o’clock. It was lucky we did so, because we had 
not more than an hour to wait. Falling in line behind the odd 
machine, we were soon keeping pace with it, with Harvey at the 
wheel while I sat on the footboard with my feet on the step, but on 
the operator’s side, so that I might spring to the wheel in case any- 
thing happened to my companion. We were fast approaching the 
stretch of broken stone and I thought we had our friend Archie 
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outwitted, when, as on the night before, there came an explosion, and 
the night was turned into day. 

“Take the wheel, Ned,” shouted Harvey, “I’m blind.” And he 
fell to the floor as I grabbed the wheel just in time to save us taking 
out a section of rail fence at the side of the road. But we were done 
for again, for before I could get the machine in her course nearly 
twenty seconds had expired and the road ahead was a blank. 

“What in the dickens was it?” I asked Harvey. 

“Umph! didn’t you smell the monkey cage ?” 

“Monkey cage,” I asked, “have you gone daffy ?” 

“Daffy nothing. It was a magnesium flashlight. Smells just 
like a monkey cage. He must have used about a pound. I won’t be 
able to see for an hour. I suppose he is gone as usual ?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s hardly worth while asking that. How do you 
feel about trying it again?” 

“Can’t throw me down that easy,” Harvey replied. “He seems 
to be trying it every night now, and I guess we might as well have 
another whack at it. I only hope the weather keeps fair so we won’t 
have to hang around here several days at a time without doing 
anything. What in the dickens shall we do to-morrow ?” 

“Let’s start out before daylight so nobody will see us, and take 
a little trip around the country and come back after dark, so no one 
will get onto the fact of this machine being here.” 

“That’s the scheme,” replied Harvey, “and by the way, 1 have 
some relatives who live about twenty miles north of here, and there’s 
a houseful of girls. We might take some of them out riding.” And 
so we did. 

Fresh to the charge again the following night we came, our 
curiosity aroused to the highest pitch, not only as to what sort of 
machine we were dealing with but what his next method of defense 
would be. As we stood in the shed lying in wait for the enemy, I 
was seized with an inspiration. 

“Jack!” I said, “you used to win a few sprints in the old days ; 
how’s your legs?” 

“Sound as a dollar, old man. What’s your scheme?” 

“Let me take the wheel to-night and you stand on the step 
and then as soon as we have to stop the machine for any cause you 
jump off and doa sprint. I’m quite sure that Burton will not expect 
such a move, and maybe you can see the disappearance act.” 

“Great!” he replied. “I have been running nearly every day in 
the gym. all winter, and I can easy do the hundred in ten and two- 
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fifths. Come to think I have got my running togs in my grip, as it 
is the same one I carried to the gym., and I forgot to take them out 
in the hurry of packing. I can get into them in five minutes and 
my overcoat will keep me warm while we are waiting.” So this was 
the plan we followed as an hour later we heard the throb of Burton’s 
engine and swung in behind him on the pike. 

As on the previous night, we slowly gained, our engine, if any- 
thing, working better than ever before. I kept my eyes glued on the 
road, steering with my left arm wrapped around the wheel so as 
to get a better grip, and my right hand on the brake lever while 
Harvey crouched with both feet on the step, his right hand on the 
dash and his left on the arm of the seat until we reached the edge 
of the broken stone. Just as our wheels began to send the stones 
flying there was a cough like that of a cow with an apple in her 
throat and the road as well as the fences on both sides disappeared 
from sight. 

“Now, Harvey,” I shouted, as I threw on the brake, but Harvey 
had already gone. I brought the machine to a standstill at the side 
of the road, and, as I sat waiting for him, the cloud in which I had 
been enveloped began to settle, when I noticed a tarry odor and dis- 
covered that I was in the midst of a mixture of floating soot and 
thick smoke. Soon I heard a low whistle, and answered it with the 
horn. In a few minutes more Harvey was at my side, brushing the 
soot from his white sweater, his face bearing a look of mingled 
astonishment and satisfaction. “Ned,” he said, “I saw him go up.” 

“Go up?” ITexclaimed. “How? Where?” 

“T just had time to reach the other side of his old smoke cloud 
when there was a snap like a man opening an umbrella in a hurry; 
this was followed by a sound like a thresher fan, and the whole 
business jumped right off the ground almost straight up into the air.” 

“Harvey,” I replied, “you never were a talented liar. Let’s go 
home.” 

Jack said not another word, but took the wheel and we were 
soon back at the farmhouse. ‘As we started upstairs to bed I saw 
there was a letter for me lying on the hall table. It bore Archie 
Burton’s monogram, and I opened it at once. 


“Dear Willson: 
Come out to see me to-morrow and look over my latest inven- 
tion. You might bring Jack Harvey with you. 
Your old friend, 


Archie Burton.” 











His Opinion Unchanged 

Two citizens of Nebraska were caught in one of those violent 
funnel-shaped clouds, and, as they scooted along in the midst of 
ruins of buildings and flying trees, one of them remarked: 

“T knew sooner or later one of those blamed scorching auto- 
mobiles would ketch me, and now I’ll be doggoned if it haint.” 

“Tgnorant man,” cried the other, in tones of scorn that were 
almost drowned by the rush of the storm, “can’t you distinguish 
between the rush of an automobile and the fury of a tornado? Are 
the teachings of science altogether lost upon you? This is a tornado, 
and it is——” 

Just then a church steeple transfixed the speaker and he 
perished in great agony, while the other man drifted along for ten 
miles or so and was dumped softly into a sandbank. As he brushed 
the sand out of his teeth and ears he remarked: 

“Well, that was the worst scorcher I ever saw!” 





Making the Most of It 


The Dutch word for an up-to-date motor carriage is ‘‘ Suel- 
paardeloozonderspoorwegpetroolryting.”—Temple Magazine. 


What! Nothing in a name?—No, no, 
We must protest it isn’t so, 
As most find out by practice. 
Much in a name may often be; 
Read on and you will clearly see 
How well-assured this fact is. 


Thus, should you have a motor car, 

And find your friends and neighbors are, 
Impelled by envy, slighting, 

You must not let the petty word 

Of “car” be by those neighbors heard 
When you're its points reciting. 


No! there’s a way, we would submit, 

By which they must take more of it 

When in its praise uniting; 

Call it, if you would cause a stir, 
Your “Su-el-paar-del-ooz-on-der- 
Spoor-weg-pet-ro-ol-ry-ting”’ ! 
Who, in the face of that, will claim 

That there is nothing in a name?—S. V.'C. 
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Clothes and Their Makers 


By Duncan Dunstable 


LIEN girs English prominence in au- 
f ‘ We ' tomobiling as we may, considering 
= i such frem either a manufacturing or an 
ownership point of view, it cannot be de- 
nied that when it comes to the designing 
of costumes for either the male or the fe- 
male automobilist, English garment mak- 
ers are in a class by themselves. 

From generations of sporting an- 
‘ cestors the English people quite naturally 
inherit a love for and an appreciation of 
SUGGESTION FOR A MoToR everything which in any way, no matter 

ee how remotely, relates to sporting affairs, 
such as no other people can hope to approach. Where else in the 
world can you find the counterpart of the British designer and 
maker of sporting garments? What other nation is there which 
thinks enough of its comfort and good form in sport to enable a 
host of prosperous tradesmen 
to do nothing else but design 
and make appropriate costumes 
therefor? There is none, and 
hence it is that to England does 
the world inevitably turn when 
it seeks original thought in the 
properly costuming of those 
to whom sport appeals. 

It not to be denied that in 
the constant strife to bring out 
something new, and in the 
British inability to see anything 
ludicrous in any sport equip- 
ment which is practical or com- 
fortable, some wonderfully weird 
productions result, but this never bothers an Englishman whether 
he be the designer or the buyer of article. In fact, it has been said 
that the more outlandish a sporting garment is in appearance the more 
likely it is to appeal to an Englishman who argues rather shrewdly 
that since the article never could succeed if it depended upon its 
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beauty, that its existence without this is the best of evidence that 
the article possesses merit. 

Automobiling being a road sport, one in many ways closely 
akin to riding and driving, has quite naturally put the English 
sporting tailor upon his metal, and to his credit be it said he has 
proven himself worthy of the test. To-day, from England, or at 
least from English designs, come the best garments that are shown 
for automobile use, and in the majority of cases the garments are 
almost entirely devoid of that freakishness which too often the 
British garment maker is prone to believe is originality. 

Take the woman’s jacket here shown as an example and see 
how cleverly the designer has met the varying requirements of 
such a garment. On the first figure it is shown as a straight 
fronted, belted backed coat. Number two is the same garment, 
full-belted, while the third change shows it to all appearances a Nor- 
folk jacket or Russian coat. There is not a single one of these 
changes which has been brought about by sacrificing either ap- 
pearance or utility. Whichever way the garment is worn it looks 
as though it was made to wear only that way, and is a sensible, 
appropriate, stylish and comfortable garment in every way. 

Automobiling owes much to the British sporting tailor, and 
while the costumes one sees here are not always what a well- 
wisher would have them to be, yet the fault is more often due to 
the fact that the wearers have not patronized a maker of sporting 
garments rather than the reverse. 


































The World’s Speediest Vehicle 


“s O beat the record” has a fascination for so many people that 

the building of freak machines is really a very profitable 
and by no means a declining branch of the automobile trade. The 
80 H. P. vehicle here shown is a product of the famous Parisian 
concern, the Mors, who, in the vehicle’s body formation, have been 
quick to appreciate and copy the famous “boat” of a rival manufac- 
turer. The driver shown is the Hon. C. S. Rolls, an Englishman, 
who, to bring the sought-for record to England, obtained permis- 
sion from the Duke of Portland to make the necessary speed trials 
over a road within the private grounds of His Grace, at Clipstone. 








Under conditions which permit of no question as to either timing 
or measuring, Mr. Rolls placed the record for a flying kilometer 
(1093.61 yards) at 27 seconds, which is at the rate of 82.8 miles per 
hour, a speed which few would care to undertake in a locomotive, 
much less in a vehicle as complex and as lightly constructed as an 
automobile must necessarily be. 





For Two-Legged Animals 


“Oh, yes,” said the member from Long Island, “I am a mem- 
ber of the S. P. C. A.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would be so interested in horses or 
other animals.” 

“You misunderstand me, evidently. It is the ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Automobilists’ that I have reference to.” 
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Compression, Mixture and Explosion 


By Charles L. Carson 


N his efforts to discover the best explosive mixture the owner 
of a gasolene motor should first aim to secure the greatest 
temperature at the moment of explosion. This can only be done 
by using a correct mixture and the maintaining of good compres- 
sion, since the utilization of heat supplied to gas engines increases 
always with the speed of expansion, and the greater the speed of 
this expansion the more rapid is the combustion of the explosive 
mixture, so that total efficiency can be obtained by a high initial tem- 
perature and a rapid reduction with complete combustion. 

Unfortunately for the novice nothing but experience can teach 
him which is the best mixture, since the mere fact of a resulting 
explosion does not by any means prove that a motor is doing its 
best ; in fact one of the best proofs of a mixture is the power pro- 
duced by the motor and the sharp, well-defined sound of the ex- 
haust. In starting, however, it is generally wisest to begin with a 
rich mixture, and when well under gradually increase the volume 
of air until you get the proportions which experience will have 
taught is the most serviceable. 

No greater aid to solving this complex explosion problem, 
however, can be found than good compression, to gain constant 
and intelligent attention to valves and piston rings must be given. 

Incomplete combustion is a source of great loss of power, 
since, if the mixture be poor, the flame propagation will be slower 
and the maximum pressure on the piston less. Apart from the 
mixture, however, the greatest possible explosive effect and the 
complete combustion of the charge are materially aided by the 
compression which causes a more perfect mixing of the constituent 
gases. 

Remember the maximum pressure can never be all that is due 
to the ignition of the gases, since there is always some loss 
through radiation, and the smaller the volume of gas exploded in 
relation to the size of the engine the greater this loss must be. 
Hence by reducing the space of the combustion chamber and work- 
ing at a higher rate of compression, and consequent higher piston 
speed, it is all the more important that the combustion should be 
as complete as possible and accomplished as speedily as can be. 

A consideration of the various points evolved in this important 
essential to satisfactory motor vehicling shows that the greater the 
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TAKING A CENTURY TOURIST UP ADAMS STREET HILL, SYRACUSE 


This hill averages 18 per cent. midway and 22% per cent. at the top, and the Century has 
negotiated it ten times in succession. 


total efficiency sought for the greater the care and skill required to 
obtain and to retain the high rate of compression and to regulate 
the exact proportion of the mixture. 

If the ignition be reliable and the timing of the explosion cor- 
rect, the only remaining factor in the satisfactory running of a 
motor is the proper proportioning of the mixture. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, it is impossible to state exactly what the correct 
proportions of the perfect mixture are since it varies with the 
nature of the gas used, and also with atmospheric conditions to say 
nothing of the degree of compression obtained, though this last 
factor is rather in favor of increasing the latitude as to the ratio of 
mixture. 








Preventing and Curing Burns 


ROM the contempt born of familiarity as well as from that be- 
gotten of ignorance, it not infrequently happens that burnt 
fingers are one of the unpleasant results of making some necessary 
adjustment to a hot motor. A good way of minimizing the chance of 
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doing this is to cover the exhaust and water pipes, in such places 
where the hand or arm may touch them when groping after valve 
springs, lifters and the like, with asbestos. This may be easily done 
by wetting a strip of asbestos, cut to suitable size, and coiling it 
round the pipe; when dry, it will adhere sufficiently. Of course, it 
is inadvisable to cover the pipe more than absolutely necessary, and 
an alternative which is equally effectual is an open coil of stout as- 
bestos string. 

While on the subject of burns it may be useful to mention that 
a valuable remedy therefor is a strong aqueous solution of picric 
acid. This at once removes pain and to a great exteent prevents 
blisters, at the expense merely of dyeing the affected part, for sev- 
eral days, a color that will probably match the wheels of the car. 





Cost of Horse Power 


HE cost of producing a horse power per hour in different motors 
has been determined by M. Charvet in connection with some 
exhaustive experiment he has completed with agricultural machines. 
A laborer working eight hours in turning a crank at a wage of 
about 70 cents per day produced one horse power hour at a cost of 
85 cents. An ox turning a horizontal bar thirteen feet long (as 
in some grinding mills) produces the unit at a cost of 23 cents. A 
horse doing the same kind of work travels much faster than the 
ox and so the unit of work costs a trifle less than 20 cents. 

A six horse power steam engine working 150 days each year 
and ten hours per day, as is customary in farm work, produces the 
unit of work at a cost of about four cents. The explosive engine, 
while considerably more economical in operation, produces the 
unit in France where gasolene is expensive, at a cost of seven 
cents. 

The windmill produces its unit of work at two cents, but the 
most economical of all is the water wheel, which, with a first cost of 
$160 per horse power, produces a unit of work at a cost of less than 
one cent, while turbine wheels are more economical still. 

From these French experiments it would seem that the most 
economical motor that the owner of an automobile could have 
would be an electric storage battery, the power for which he gen- 
erated by a turbine water wheel also owned by him. This is the 
theory; the facts, as is often the case, might be very different. 














Acetylene for Automobile Use 
By Virgil Royalson, Ph.D. 


O produce the explosions in engines used for the propulsion 

of motor vehicles, gasolene is by no means an ideal material. 

Gasolene is used almost universally because it is, everything con- 

sidered, the best thing at present available. Meanwhile, experi- 

ments with alcohol, kerosene, etc., are being conducted with more 

or less success, so that it would seem to be only a question of time 
when some material advance in this direction will be recorded. 

For obvious reasons, acetyiene 
gas has been looked upon with 
some degree of favor by experi- 
menters in the field. The re- 
sults, however, have not been en- 
couraging. On the contrary, 
they hold out but little hope of 
the utilization of this cheap, 
abundant and easily procurable 
source of power. 

The problem has its fascina- 
tions. One element of this is the 
ready production of acetylene 
when and as required for use by 
the simple process of applying 
water to calcium carbide. A 
second ground on which atten- 
tion has quite naturally been at- 
tracted to the subject is the ready 
storability of acetylene when formed as a solution in acetone. Acety- 
lene may also be stored like any other gas by simple compression. 

There are several lines of proposals for its use in explosion 
engines for motor vehicles. One of these involves the idea of 
generating on the vehicles the necessary acetylene as required for 
use by employing some one of the many apparatuses which are at 
present in use for illuminating purposes, or, at any rate, of some 
slight modification of these. The problem, however, is not so sim- 
ple as it seems, else it would long since have been solved and the 
acetylene motor vehicle would to-day be a popular favorite in place 
of as it is, only an idea. At first sight it seems easy enough to in- 
crease the gas-making arrangement of the lamp, for example, but 
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when you attempt to do so causes for failure spring up on every 
side. 

Automatic generators of acetylene may be broadly divided 
into two classes, those which feed the water on to the calcium car- 
bide and those which reverse the proposition and feed the calcium 
carbide into the water. In either case, of course, automatic means 
must be provided for cutting off either the supply of water or of 
carbide whenever a certain pressure of gas in the receiver has 
been reached. 

When the water is fed to the carbide the cutting off is more 
difficult than where the carbide is fed to the water. It is extremely 
difficult to accurately adjust the flow of water by any automatic 
pressure device. This, however, is not the greatest drawback. 
Wherever the water comes in contact with the calcium carbide 
a coating of lime is produced, and the result of water acting upon 
carbide which is thus coated with lime is very different from its 
effect upon clean, fresh carbide. The water soaks into the lime, 
which continues to act on the kernel of carbide left inside of the 
coating of lime, with the result that the generation of gas goes on 
for a considerable time after the feed of water has been cut off by the 
controlling device. 

The result of it all is that with this class of apparatus it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep the pressure in the receiver anything 
like uniform. As the gas will necessarily be admitted to the ex- 
plosion cylinder from the receiver, the result of any pressure vari- 
ation such as I have noted will, of course, be to vary the amount of 
gas admitted for the charges, in consequence of which irregular and 
unsatisfactory action of the motor will rule. This condition of 
affairs ‘may be prevented to some extent by the introduction of 
pressure compensating devices between the receiver and the 
engine. But all this means further confusion, increased weight 
and extra trouble. The carbureters of the present form of gaso- 
lene engines are surely quite complicated and delicate enough to 
make any increase therein a thing not to be sought after. 

But did none of these disadvantages exist with the acetlyene 
generator there would still remain trouble-causers which seem almost 
impossible of eradication. When the generator begins to operate 
there is always a tendency for too much water to be admitted, with 
the result that an intense evolution of heat promptly takes place. 
This heat is not infrequently sufficient to decompose the acetylene 
produced into lighter hydrocarbons and tar, which latter is liable 
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to find its way into pipes and valves choking them up. It may not 
be in this case that acetylene is formed and then decomposed. It 
may be that tar and lighter gases are the direct product of water’s 
action on calcium carbide at higher temperatures, but the result, 
as far as the automobile man is concerned, or, for that matter, any 
other user of this class of acetylene generators, is the same, and the 
chances of the early arrival of the acetylene driven motor vehicle 
are not brightened. 





EUGENE SANDOW AND A SEARCHMONT 


Too many obstacles have already been successfully overcome 
by the automobile manufacturer for anyone to say that others like 
those attending the employment of acetylene gas in explosive 
motors cannot be accomplished, but at the time this is written there 
is not, at least to my knowledge, any experiments being made 
which are promising enough for me to say that the acetylene au- 
tomobile is a possibility, though it ever remains a fascinating 
problem which will attract the best efforts of those whose delight 
it is to battle with the difficult. 


There is a royal road to success, it is traversed chiefly by 
motor vehicles and every sovereign of Europe is traveling it. 























Why Papa Spanked Baby — 


T was midnight. A great moon was soaring above the house- 

tops, and the electric light on the corner made the bare 

branches of a half-dead elm dance in its changing rays. The house 
was still, as still as a tomb. 

Then suddenly out upon the stilly night broke a frightened 
cry, like the wail of a lost soul. The cry came from the aforesaid 
house. It was a baby’s cry, in fact—a child possibly two years of 
age. 

“Emeline, Emeline,” Mr. Twiggs whispered in his wife’s ear. 

She was awake in an instant. “What is it?” she asked, alarmed. 

“The baby is crying,” was his answer. 

“Well, then, why don’t you get up and see to it?” she replied 
petulantly. 

. Mr. Twiggs did. 

He took the little girl from her crib and folding her to his 
bosom strode up and down the hall outside the door with her. 

“What is it, Marion? Has little Marion got a pain?” he asked 
soothingly. 

“Naw,” bawled Marion. 

“Tell papa what it is.” Mr. Twiggs was becoming frightened. 

“Boo, hoo!” yelled Marion. 

“Come, come, little girl, tell papa what is the matter. What 
does Marion want?” 

The child gurgled once or twice, and then said: “I—boo hoo 
—want my—boo hoo—papa to go—boo hoo—down town and—boo 
hoo—buy Marion an auto.” 

Whereupon Mr. Twiggs spanked Marion to sleep, and the rest 
of the night was passed in peace. The child had heard a motor 
vehicle spoken of by Mr. Twiggs that afternoon. 





When Nuts Slip 


Sometimes a nut departs from the straight course of its duty, 
and, scorning the gentle persuasion of the wrench, refuses to stay 
in its proper position. Should one of those on your vehicle act 
in this annoying manner, it can usually be brought to reason by 
melting a little resin on the thread. 





Some owners have such bad luck that not only automobilism 
but life itself-seems like one grand confidence game to them. 
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The Philadelphia-Washington Route 


New York-Philadelphia- Baltimore- Washington Through Line 
By Robert Bruce 


T was shown in the preceding article of this series 
(October, 1902), how the most-used routes be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia come into 
North Broad street to the public buildings, at the 
very center of the city. On either side of the iast 
few squares automobile stations are in plenty, and 
somewhere in this district the unacquainted tour- 
ist making an overnight stop should arrange for 
the storage and care of his machine. The optional all-Jersey route, 
from Trenton to Camden via Burlington, will bring one by ferry to 
the foot of Market street. From the ferry landing on the Philadel- 
phia side it is a ride of thirteen long squares direct up Market street 
to the public buildings. This square—with the great statue of Will- 
iam Penn on the top—is visible from afar, and all main routes 
through the city are figured to or from it. 

Starting from any of the automobile stations on the following 
morning in the run to Wilmington, Baltimore and Washington, keep 
on North Broad street until this thoroughfare is covered over by the 
public buildings (except for which it would be a straight line). 
Turn right a half square, then one square ahead, in front of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad main station, then back into (now) South 
sroad street. In so doing one will pass, to his left, first the statue of 
Genera! George B. McClellan, mounted upon his war horse, and then 
the life size figure of Stephen Girard, the Quaker City’s greatest 
“mariner and merchant.” Swinging into South Broad street one is 
for the moment between two rows of tall buildings, suggesting Dear- 
born street in the business district of Chicago. 

The fine asphalt of South Broad street promises well, but it 
leads only to the League Island Park and Navy Yard, the latter on 
the Delaware river and the former without any good road connection 
to the south. To reach the Darby road, the best route to Chester, 
turn right from Board street, very shortly, on to Walnut street. This 
is a narrow street, with one car track, carrying the outbound Darby 
trolleys, and asphalted on either side, though not between the rails, 
Asphalt continues to Twenty-second street, where a gradual ascent, 
on stone blocks, carries the road over the Schuylkill river and the 
B. & O. R. R. tracks. The view up and down the river from this 
point is an interesting one, particularly as showing the industrial 
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aspect of the city. Asphalt is reached again at Thirty-third street, 
and almost immediately a broad bend is made, in front of the 
University of Pennsylvania, into Woodland avenue, which is the 
Philadelphia end of the Darby-Chester turnpike. Keep this avenue, 
past Woodland Cemetery, and continue with the trolley into Main 
street, Darby borough. It is a fair to good suburban road, in part 
macadam and now and then stone-paved for a short distance. It 
passes the B. & O. R. R. station at Sixtieth street, and the Brill Car 
Works shortly afterward. 

At Darby turn left, slightly uphill and out on the Chester pike. 
The term “pike,” by the way, is used all through this region. It 
stands on the whole for a road somewhat better than the ordinary 
unimproved highway, but is seldom if ever the equal of a modern 
State road. In many instances title to these pikes is held by private 
parties, thus delaying public improvement. Keep the turnpike until 
it crosses the bridge, about a mile before Chester. The trolley shows 
one way in, but a better route, with asphalt much of the way, is to 
strike across to Fourteenth street, just beyond the bridge already 
mentioned, to Walnut, to Thirteenth street, to Upland, to Seventh 
street. Leaving Chester—without going into the center of the city 
unless desired—go out Seventh street to Kirkland, to Second, to 
Highland avenue and Third street to city line, then the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington pike, to the left of Thurlow and by Traynor’s Mills, to 
Wilmington. At times this road is alongside the trolley lines, at 
other times not, but they go into Wilmington together. 

The 28 miles from the Quaker City to the chief city of Delaware 
is a pleasant ride of something like two hours in good weather. Very 
much of the way it is in sight of the Delaware river and near both 
the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania R. R. tracks. The Baltimore- 
Washington expresses on both lines come into sight for a moment 
and are gone before the traveler on the highway is aware. Between 
Chester and Wilmington a stone shaft along the highway marks the 
interstate line between Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


THE WILMINGTON-BALTIMORE PORTION. 


Going right through Wilmington without a stop, or when ready 
to leave, keep down Market street to Fourth street, where turn right. 
The Newport-Stanton cars start from this first corner, hence the 
best exit is out Fourth street to Monroe, south on Monroe to Mary- 
land.avenue to the Newport turnpike—so-called locally—though in 
reality a part of the Philadelphia-Baltimore pike. This leads through 
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Newport, Stanton, Newark, Iron Hill and Elkton to Perryville, op- 
posite Havre de Grace on the Susquehanna river, just above Chesa- 
peake Bay. This section is fairly good, or else very bad, automo- 
biling, depending very much 
upon the weather; but it will be WewARIC 
passable to anyone coming “ 
through without trouble from 
Philadelphia. 

As there is no highway farnrvar 
bridge across the Susquehanna 
at this point, the automobilists in oe 
(who might have been boasting _, a om : prev 
of his independence an hour be- q oJ 
fore) must for the time surren- / 
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this sheer five-eighth-mile of raene 
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wealthy as compared with other 
communities on the same line. 
Very likely, too, the railroad is 
none too anxious to have this 
done, and as a concession to 
everyday: travel it makes 
special arrangements and 
quotes very reasonable rates cK 
on the miscellaneous traffic ~ “Wye 
between Perryville and ea 
Havre de Grace. ‘An in- 

clined gangway leads up to and down from the freight houses 
on either side of the river, and the company will load and send over 
a single automobile on a flat car for an average charge of 75 cents. 
It is a prompt and courteous service, too, placing these facilities at 
your disposal soon after you call for such passage. An hour may 
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possibly cover the whole matter, which is not at all bad for a “‘rail- 
road special” over nearly a mile of water. A horse or cow, a load 
of hay or a traveling circus would be handled in the same manner. 

It is desirable, however, that any considerable company of au- 
tomobilists making this run should notify the Pennsylvania Railroad 
agent at Perryville, Md. (if southbound), or at Havre de Grace, Md. 
(if northbound), stating the expected hour of arrival and the num- 
ber of machines in the party. If the agent is notified in advance, 
extra floaters will usually be arranged for, since the regular facilities 
at these points do not provide for any such emergency. To get a 
good-sized club run across the Susquehanna without previous notice 
may mean a delay of a half-day or more. Managers of tours to and 
from Washington should not trust to luck in this matter. 

Landing at the freight station, Havre de Grace, Juniata street 
leads out diagonally ahead and joins the post-road, which comes up 
from the town. About five miles out it passes through Hall’s Cross- 
roads, just below Aberdeen. Another two miles on there is a fork, 
but the main road shows itself, which keéps through the hamlet of 
Brush, up a long hill into Abington, thence to Joppa Crossroads and 
Cowenton. The latter is a station on the B. & O. R. R., and is im- 
portant only as marking a cross-cut to Chase station on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in order to get a good shell road into Baltimore. 
This detour makes four extra miles to cover, but it is well worth it. 

Approaching Chase, keep straight on over the railroad tracks 
onto the shell road, coming into it at right angles, or else swing: up 
alongside the tracks to the station and out from there. The agent 
at this place, Mr. J. W. Crouch, is also the postmaster, and he will 
be glad to give any local information desired by tourists. The best 
way into Baltimore is the shell road to Eastern avenue, to Highland- 
town avenue, to Baltimore street, which is the principal east and 
west thoroughfare of the city. This shell road is a fair sample of a 
distinctly Maryland institution—highways built up with the shells 
of oysters taken from the nearby Chesapeake Bay and its tributary 
rivers. It makes a splendid riding surface, and is as good as ever 
three hours after a rain. 

Downtown Baltimore is exactly 100 road-miles from the Wal- 
nut street bridge over the Delaware River as one goes out of Phila- 
delphia, and the distance ought to be covered in from seven to eight 
hours, including the transfer at Havre de Grace. In good weather 
it will be a pleasant, easy ride, but sticky after a rain until the shell 
road already mentioned is reached on the last end. From beginning 
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to end the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks act as guide- 
lines, while the pike shows itself nearly all the way. The route is for 
the most part through rural 4 

Maryland where, if anywhere, 
the stranger feels himself at 
home. Information asked for is 
always given with good will and 
courteously, if not always with 
accuracy. The negroes are par- 
ticularly deferential, and will in- 
variably salute a white man on 
the road whether spoken to or 
not. 











THE BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 
PORTION 


One is quite apt to be disap- 
pointed from the time he leaves 
Baltimore until he reaches the 

. outskirts of Washington. Not 
only is the country more ragged, 
but the roads are not so good, 
and much more hilly. Brakes 
are necessary at times on an au- 
tomobile as they are on all 
wagons. The one advantage is 
that the through road continues 
to be fairly well defined. Leav- 
ing the city by West Baltimore 
street, turn left on South Paca 
street, while yet in the downtown 
business district, and keep same 
for the space of about two 





squares. Right here the streets 7 
are a bit irregular, but Columbia _VATTS VILLE 
avenue will be seen to lead diag- 2 

, » Joma tt Le 
onally out from South Paca WASHING roy 
street ; and this avenue is the un- ’ 


promising exit to the South and West. It takes one past Carroll 
Park to the small, sleepy village of Mt. Winans, all the way with the 
trolley tracks. 
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The hill that appears ahead to the right as one comes into Mt. 
Winans carries over into the turnpike, which is quite likely to be 
an improvement over that just left behind. This pike leads through 
Eldridge and other small towns to Laurel, which is the largest place 
on this portion of the trip; and the home of United States Senator 
Gorman, of Maryland. Go straight through Laurel, crossing the 
principal street at right angles and on to Hyattsville, which is a 
Washington suburb. Coming straight into Hyattsville, cross the 
railroad tracks and the trolleys, bending right shortly afterward. The 
line between Maryland and the District of Columbia is soon passed, 
and the National Capitol comes into full view. It is an especially 
fine view if the sun happens to be setting on the opposite side of the 
great dome, with the White House, the Treasury and other buildings 
a mile further away. 

The Baltimore pike, or Bladensbury road, as it is more com- 
monly called in its own district, keeps its identity until within a few 
blocks of the National Capitol. Then, passing the Bennings race- 
track over to the left, it crosses H street at 15th street into Mary- 
land avenue. Follow Maryland avenue—a diagonal thoroughfare— 
past Stanton Square to the rear'of the Capitol grounds. Go either 
through or around these grounds into Pennsylvania avenue, the prin- 
cipal business avenue as well as the chief promenade of Washington. 
Everything in the city is tributary to it, including the best hotels, 
storage and repair stations. They are not all here, however, as the 
business district near the Patent Office has some garages of its own, 
which can be found without trouble. The trip that began at the 
Public Buildings, Philadelphia, ends very appropriately somewhere 
between the National Capitol and the White House. It is a terminus 
of special interest; and no matter how many times one has seen 
Washington in the conventional way, a half-day’s automobile ride 
around and about the city will be worth while. 

The forty-five miles between Baltimore and Washington makes 
145 miles from Philadelphia, which is only about eight miles more 
than the distance by rail. In fact the longest detour on the wuole 
line is from Cowentown to Chese, Md., excepting which the road 
and the rails are in sight of each other practically from beginning 
to end. This directness has no equal in our experience for so long 
a distance, and considering that there is no ferry to be taken out of 
Philadelphia as out of New York, it is an excellent route for an 
automobilist in whom the sense of direction is not largely developed. 
The roads depend very much upon the weather, as has been said 
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USING AN OLDSMOBILE TO SHELL CORN WITH 


before ; but the point is an important one, since the light, clayey soil, 
very fair going at times, hecomes a plastic and tenacious mass when 
wet. The number of small streams and rivers crossed is surprising, 
reminding one of the Sound shore in Connecticut. 

Figuring from New York instead of from Philadelphia, the run 
to Washington does not break evenly in any event. The ambitious 
chauffeur determined to put the trip through in two days could make 
Wilmington, Del., 128 miles, the first night, and Washington, 117 
miles more, the second night, or a total mileage of 245 miles for the 
two days. A three days’ schedule might figure upon overnight 
controls at Philadelhpia and Havre de Grace, Md., reaching Wash- 
ington on the third afternoon. Or one could plan to spend the second 
night in Baltimore, in which case the two first days’ runs would 
average 100 miles apiece, and the final 45 miles to Washington could 
be made by noon of the third day. Most tourists would probably 
prefer this arrangement, since Baltimore is the only place between 
Philadelphia and Washington where ample accommodations for men 
and machines can be depended upon. 

The Washington tour is best taken in the spring or in the fall, 
only making sure that a spell of fair weather is at hand. In summer 
it is very hot, and. the lowlands along the Chesapeake are sultry and 
uninviting, even as the National Capitol itself is. If a return is 
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planned by road, the same route may be reversed, or there is another, 
longer route from Washington to Baltimore via Ellicott City, Md., 
thence north through York, Pa., to Gettysburg, Harrisburg and the 
Lancaster Pike to Philadelphia. This is a matter of some three hun- 
dred miles, and in due time it will be described and illustrated in THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. But the direct line will be used a great 
deal more this year than last, and in time it will come to bea very 
popular run for the automobilists of New York and Philadelphia. 
The added road traffic will gradually lead the way to better high- 
ways. Even to-day it is that sort of a trip which will be looked 
back upon with a great deal of pleasure, which is, after all, the real 
proof of an automobile tour. 





The Compound Converter 
By Mariner J. Kent 


—" great object of my life,’ said the inventor to Chesley 

Lawrence, “is to make the lot of the automobilist a happy 
one. My Compound Converter is as far ahead of my Energy En- 
slaver as that mechanical triumph is ahead of a steam-paddy. I 
have discovered a practical process for liquefying air at a compara- 
tively small cost and have solved the problem of successfully and 
safely applying it for traction purposes. 

“This solid steel flask that I hold in my hand is only two inches 
in diameter and ten inches in length, yet it contains enough liquefied 
air to run a ten-horse power motor for twelve hours. You will notice 
the neck of the flask has a thread cut on it, and also that it is 
closed with an extension plug, or valve, which is securely held in 
place by the pressure of the confined liquid air just as a patent stopper 
is tightly forced into the neck of a filled soda water bottle.” 

At this stage of the exposition the inventor stopped to take in 
wind, and at the same time he screwed the threaded end of the flask 
into the side of a hollow steel globe some four inches in diameter. 
Two other globes of equal size were connected with the first one, 
and the three were arranged in a triangular form. 

“When,” continued the inventor, ‘“‘a flask is attached to the first 
sphere the plug in the neck is forced back a trifle, and the liquid air 
is liberated in minute drops in somewhat the same way that the fire- 
box of a boiler is supplied with petroleum. Each drop, when it enters 
the sphere, instantly turns to compressed air that has an enormous 
pressure. This passes through a reducing valve to the second sphere, 
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where its pressure is lowered one-half. The air in passing on to the 
third sphere through a second reducing valve is again lowered in 
pressure one-half, and this, in turn, is lowered by a third reducing 
valve, that connects with the motor, to the ordinary working pressure 
of one hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch. The motor 
works on the same principle as the every-day compressed air engine.” 

“My patent,” concluded the inventor, “covers the process for 
making the liquid air, the storage flask and the reducing apparatus, 
or converter. The space usually taken up on a vehicle by a storage 
battery, or an oil or water tank, is utilized on an automobile equipped 
with the compound converter for the carrying of a supply of storage 
flasks. I have designed a steel case for this purpose that is placed in 
front of the driver with the closed side, or back of it, facing him. 
The open side, for there is no cover, faces the road, and the four 
dozen flasks the case will hold are placed in it with the valved end 
at the back. By this arrangement, should the plug in a flask become 
loosened and an explosion follow, and there is only the remotest 
possibility of such a thing, the leaking flask would be fired out of 
the case like a rock out of a catapult, without danger, however, to 
the occupants of the vehicle. Whenever the flask that is on the sphere 
becomes empty, it.can be replaced with a filled one without stopping 
the motor, as there is a pressure sliding valve inside of the globe 
that prevents the escape of the compressed air. This valve is opened 
by the plug in the neck of the flask when the latter is screwed in 
place.”’ 

Chesley Lawrence was having a big touring car built, and won 
over by the inventor, he ordered a compound converter for it. When 
completed the new vehicle proved a good one, and the new-fangled 
converter worked like a charm. The inventor accompanied Lawrence 
on the trial trip, and among other things he casually mentioned that 
the explosive force of liquefied air was thirty thousand pounds to 
the square inch. “In connection with this fact,” he said, “should the 
converter ever emit violent snapping sounds, it will denote that the 
liquid air is flowing out of the flask faster than it should through 
some imperfection of the plug. When anything of this kind happens 
keep the motor going at top speed; then, after a little time, the 
pressure in the flask and in the first sphere will become equalized 
and the explosions will cease. If the motor was to be suddenly 
stopped during an overflow things might tear.” 

Lawrence was deeply in love with a charming girl, Clarinda 
Babscomb, and though no avowals had been made, the former had 
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reason to believe the young woman regarded him with favor. Cla- 
rinda was a motherless girl, and lived quietly with her father, who 
cherished her as the apple of his eye. He was most irascible, and 
yet at the same time one of the kindliest of men. He would say and 
do things he regretted, and then would hasten to make amends for 
them. When Lawrence had his new vehicle in perfect running order 
he bowled out one day to Clarinda’s home. The Babscomb mansion 
is on Washington Heights and is approached by a spacious driveway. 
Lawrence found Clarinda and her father on the porch, and when he 
requested the young lady to join him for a ride, he thought it a wise 
move to ask the father to do so too. The invitation was accepted, 
and the three were soon off, with the daughter beside the delighted 
Lawrence and the father in the tonneau. 

Babscomb detested an automobile and had accepted Lawrence’s 
invitation for the purpose, as he put it, of “sizing up the snipe that 
was running after his daughter.” The outward run was a splendid 
one, but on the return and with home in sight, the converter began 
to ripple off explosions like a bunch of cannon firecrackers in full 
blast. Babscomb was too frightened to jump, and could only grip 
the seat and glare at the unlucky young man in front of him. Cla- 
rinda paled a little, but otherwise took the matter quietly, and Law- 
rence, recalling the warning of the inventor, pushed the speed lever 
over to the limit, and dashed for the mansion. As the vehicle fairly 
flew along the cannonading of the converter was punctuated with 
the hard words of Babscomb who, at every bounce of the vehicle, 
would yell: “Stop her, you dratted young fool, stop her!” As Law-— 
rence whirled from the road up the driveway the explosions ceased 
and by the time the house was reached the converter was as quiet 
as a mouse and everything about the machine as lovely as a May 
morning. Babscomb lost no time in leaping from the vehicle, and 
finding there was nothing the matter with it at once conceived that 
Lawrence had played a practical joke on him and he was furious. 
Grabbing Clarinda by the arm he whisked her into the house, only 
pausing long enough to say: “Never darken my doors again, young 
man; never dare to speak to my daughter again.” As explanations 
were not in order, Lawrence departed in a most unpleasant state of 
mind. ; 

Day-after day Lawrence rode by the Babscomb mansion hoping 
he might meet Clarinda out riding or walking, and alone. On one 
occasion he came upon Babscomb, who was driving a spirited animal 
hitched to a light road wagon. As Babscomb was about to turn in to 
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his home there was a dull explosion in the Lawrence vehicle, a stor- 
age flask flew out of it like a shot out of a gun, and went whizzing 
through the air with sharp detonations. As if deliberately aimed the 
leaking flask tore into the back panel of Babscomb’s wagon, passed 
between that astounded gentleman’s legs, crashed through the dash- 
board and struck the horse a glancing blow that frightened him into 
amadrun. Fortunately the animal followed the driveway and made 
for the stables, where he stopped of his own accord. Babscomb 
alighted frantic with rage, and espying Lawrence, who had halted 
to see the end of the strange happenings, he at once jumped to the 
conclusion that the former had tried to assassinate him. Thereupon 
he rushed into the house to telephone for the police. Later, Law- 
rence explained the matter, through his attorney, and paid both 
wisely and well for the damage done. 

Even after all that had occurred Lawrence still continued to 
pass the Babscomb mansion almost daily in the hope of meeting 
Clarinda. He was an obstinate young fellow, and was determined 
to keep on until he won. He also stuck to the compound converter, 
partly from pig-headedness and partly from a burning curiosity to 
see what it would do next. His persistency was rewarded for, one 
afternoon, on the walk ahead of him, he saw Clarinda approaching 
and unattended. At the moment he discerned her, the converter was 
troubled with an overflow, and it began to crack and snap. If he 
stopped there might be, probably would be, trouble; and yet if he 
passed Clarinda like a whirlwind she would think that he did not 
care for her. “It is neck or nothing,” he said to himself, and when 
at a distance that insured the safety of Clarinda, he stopped the 
motor. . 

In an instant there was a mighty upheaval and Lawrence was 
hurled into the air and fell to the ground limp and insensible. Clar- 
inda hastened to his assistance, and some men who were passing 
bore him to a roadhouse not far away. The physician who was sum- 
moned said that no bones were broken, and that consciousness would 
soon return. 

It was several hours, however, before Lawrence had recovered 
the full use of his faculties, and Clarinda during all that time had 
not left his side. When he was himself again, although weak and 
unable to arise, he thought it out. He understood the value of op- 
portunity, and after a few moments of earnest conversation he asked 
Clarinda a question which filled her heart with joy, and to which 
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she shyly answered yes. At this moment Babscomb burst into the 
room in a state of great excitement. 

“Come home at once,” he said to Clarinda, “it is unbecoming 
in you to remain here.” 

“T cannot go,” she replied, “for I love Chesley, and I have prom- 
ised to be his wife. He is badly hurt and needs me here.” 

“Do you mean that you will marry him without my consent?” 
asked her father. 

“No, not that,” answered Clarinda, “for I am sure, papa, that 
in time I shall gain your consent.” 

“Not to-morrow, nor the next day, nor any future day,’ 
responded her father, and bounced out of the room. 

Within an hour Babscomb returned, followed by two men ser- 
vants. “The carriage is below,” he announced to Clarinda, “and I 
have come to take Lawrence over to the house. I can never, in the 
future, give my consent to your marriage with him without break- 
ing my word, and so I will give it to-night. Run down and fix the 
cushions while the men bundle up Lawrence. No kisses, no thanks, 
please, but get ready.” 


, 


irately 





The Story of the Thing 


“The motor cycle is all right, | suppose,” remarked Mr. Tour 
Carr, “but it should not be carried to excess.” 

“T don’t think it should be carried at all,” replied Mr. Gas 
Oline, with recollections of past misfortunes. “It should carry 
you.” 
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Trying Out a New Model 


I N days gone by it was a favorite axiom that “seeing was believ- 

ing,” and as men then travelled little they saw less, so the 
matters of their belief were necessarily few. Next to the belief 
which comes from seeing, man of to-day, more favored than his 
ancestors were, is willing to believe much which he can see a photo- 
graph of, since the camera is instinctively a truth teller and remains 
so until envious man undertakes to make a liar of it, an undertak- 
ing which, however, fails more often than it succeeds. The photo- 
graph herewith shows Mr. Elwood Haynes testing with a trial body 
the new Haynes-Apperson tonneau. The remarkable thing about 
the picture is that even though the plate was exposed five seconds, 
during which time the engine was running, as the fly wheel and 
the drive wheel on the oil pump show, not the slightest tremor in 
the vehicle was detected by the camera. Still further proof of this 
vibrationless condition of affairs is found in the loose hanging 
starting crank, which certainly would shake if anything did, and its 
movement be shown in the picture. If the streets of Kokomo were 
as good as the automobiles which come from there, the readers 
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of THe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE would have missed an interesting 
picture, and Mr. Elwood Haynes would not have so close to his 
very door a road which as the picture shows affords one of the 
most complete tests imaginable of what an automobile can do under 
the worst possible conditions. 





With a Moral 


IM RUSSLE was an ardent automobilist and he wanted the 

nomination for county treasurer in Beggs county last fall. 

His success was conceded by those who knew him. He was as 

energetic as a tug-boat and as tireless as a properly-working motor. 

The other candidates lay down and groaned when they heard he 
had entered the lists. 

Sut he failed to reach the goal. 

One day he drove the big gasolene car he owned fifteen miles 
through a pouring rain over roads deep with mud, to see 2 man 
—a farmer of considerable influence, 

The farmer received him coolly. 

“So ye drove through that mud in an hour, did ye?” he in- 
quired. 

“T did,” replied Russle. 

The farmer pondered a few moments. 

“T s’pose ye want the delegation from this town?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, my boy, I’m afraid ye can’t have it. You was solid 
with me up to a few minutes ago, but, by thunder! a man who can 
get over fifteen miles of such infernal roads in an hour wouldn’t 
be a safe man to trust with the county money; he’d be too hard to 
| catch by us people who have to depend on horses to pull us around.” 
h Shortly after this the other candidates took courage, and Jim 
i was defeated overwhelmingly. 

i Moral—Don’t hustle too hard and, above all, don’t use an 
| automobile to chase rural votes with. 














| Misfortunes of Madge 


“Poor Madge! Before her husband failed she used to drive 
such an elegant turnout.” 

“Ves, and now she has a little steam runabout, a leather coat 
anda pancake cap, and won’t turn out for anything less than a trol- 
ley car.” 




















European Notes 
By A. F. Sinclair 


HE contest in France between the two 
fuels, gasoline and alcohol, goes on 
merrily, and at the present moment it is 
very much of the nature of a drawn bat- 
tle, but with rosy prospects of ultimate 
victory for the article which cheers, 
though it does inebriate. Until quite re- 
cently it looked an easy thing for gaso- 
line, for alcohol has been advancing in 
price and of course economic laws govern 
the case. 

It is not a curious, though it is an un- 
fortunate fact, that when a demand arises 
for an article of limited quantity, prices 
jump, and alcohol has not been any ex- 
ception to the rule. The distillers have 
nor felt the patriotic afflatus sufficiently to cause them to give up 
business-like methods, and there has been in consequence considerable 
abuse vented on their heads. The distillers allege the reduction of 
the beetroot crop, consequent on the coming abolition of sugar 
bounties, as the cause of the rise, the farmers say the exorbitant 
profits of the distillers cause it, but both are agreed that the 
methylators charge too much, and all three parties protest that specu- 
lation has a lot to do with it. Anyhow, the price precludes the use 
of alcohol in a fair stand-up fight, and the Government has come to 
the rescue of the farmers by imposing a duty on crude petroleum, 
taking the refining of gasoline over as a State monopoly, which will 
no doubt be followed by a prohibitive duty on imported gasoline. 





It has often been claimed for racing that it has done more to 
develop the automobile than any other cause; that it has searched 
out the weak spots and made for reliability as well as for mere speed. 
This claim is no doubt just, but whether the latest development in 
racing-car construction will in any way tend to improve touring cars 
is questionable. 

The first view of a Wolseley car which will participate in the 
Paris-Madrid race, and may possibly be found competing for the 
Gordon-Bennett trophy also, shows a long, low-set car, having not 
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over a foot clearance and with good sized wheels. A powerful double 
frame carries between its two sections the horizontal motor and 
the change-speed gear. With the cylinder heads toward the front, 
the flywheel and clutch face the side, and in the picture shown of 
the conveyance they appear well behind the front wheels on the 
left side. The drive is from the clutch by a Renold chain to the 
main gear shaft and by spur-wheel to the countershaft, The 
sprockets on the end of the countershaft are not far forward of the 
rear wheels, so that the weight of the motor and change-speed gear 
is very evenly distributed over all four wheels. There is no doubt 
that such a distribution of weight will contribute to steadiness of 
running and reliable steering, the latter a quality in which cars with 
the motor well in front have been found deficient, but it is reversing 
the evolutionary process towards greater accessibility which has been 
in progress for some time, and to that extent it is a retrograde step 
in development. That statement is something of a paradox, and re- 
minds one of the Irish drill-sergeant’s order to his squad to take one 
forward step to the rear. - 

It is the average Englishman’s fond belief that a Scot has but 
two characteristics, that he is mean, and that he is utterly impervious 
toa joke. Of the first of these traits there are many amusing stories 
told, most of them the work of Scots themselves. For instance, 
there is the story of the Aberdonian who, in a railway train, asked 
every one in the compartment for a match to light his pipe, and fail- 
ing in his begging, remarked in a tone of resignation, “Ah weel, I'll 
just hae tae use one o’ my ain.”’ Then there is another, of a man 
standing with his boy on the pier at a Scotch seaport when a gust 
blew the lad into the water. An impulsive English tourist threw off 
his upper clothing, jumped in and rescued the youngster, gasping 
and capless. The parent strolled up in a leisurely manner, saw his 
offspring was none the worse, and turning to the rescuer (who ex- 
pected some word of thanks) inquired suspiciously, “But what hae 
ye done wi the laddie’s bonnet?” There are many others, but these 
are specimens, and they all tell the same story. 

The attitude of Scotland on the automobile question is some- 
times cited in support of the charge, and thére is no doubt that in 
this case it is not entirely groundless. We have waited with the most 
exemplary patience while other people have been lavishing mcney 
on the perfecting of the machine, and now that it has reached a con- 
dition of moderate reliability, we begin to look on it with favor. 
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ON NEW ENGLAND'S ELM-SHADED ROADS 





Recently in the Waverley Market, situated at the base of the crags on 
the top of which that hoary old pile, Edinburgh Castle, has braved 
weather and attack for a thousand years, there was held a show of 
automobiles of quite respectable dimensions—for Scotland. About 
sixty cars were shown, not by any means an overwhelming crowd, 
but what was lacking in numbers was compensated for by quality. : 
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’anhard et Levassor, De Dietrich, Peugeot, Wolseley, Napier, 
Gardner-Serpollet, White and a number of other makes were all on 
view, and, it is said, did good business. 

The most significant car in that show, to the writer’s mind, was 
the American-made White steamer. Built in the form generally 
adopted by petrol cars, having a tonneau body of commodious type 
and well finished, it suggested a new departure in the old contest, 
steam versus petrol. There is no doubt that by adopting the new 
shape the White Company have made an important step forward in 
the movement for popularizing the steam motor in Europe,and with 
its attractive build, noiselessness, great elasticity of power, largely 
automatic operation, and power of long distance non-stop running, 
it becomes a serious competitor with the best petrol cars for public 
favor. Other American firms desirous of sharing in the European 
trade would do well to consider whether it would not pay them to 
follow the White Company’s lead in this matter. 





One feature which has begun to appear rather frequently of 
late in the mechanism of petrol cars is a sort of cushion on the 
driving shaft, somewhere between the clutch and the differential. 
This cushion is intended to’ absorb shocks and jerks between the 
motor and the driving wheels, whether the car is running by the 
motor’s power, or from momentum on a. down grade, and consists 
of a spring coupling made in various forms, one of the best of them 
being probably that made by the Albion Motor Car Co., Ltd., of 
Glasgow, and used in the mechanism of their new cars. This de- 
vice consists of a lozenge-shaped case surrounding a joint in the 
clutch shaft and acts as a coupling between the two parts. Within 
the case are six vertical compression springs, three acting each way, 
which absorb any abrupt movement from the engine or wheels, and 
permit changes of gear to be made without the wrenching effect 
sometimes resulting from a change at an inopportune moment. These 
devices are found on several of the more recently designed cars, and 
from the beneficial effects of their use it is probable that they will 
before long be generally adopted. 





The A. C. G. B. & I. is to be congratulated on the successful 
issue of its agitation in favor of holding the contest for this trophy 
in Ireland, but, it is no detraction of the many members who have 
worked strenuously and unceasingly in the matter, to say, that with 
another secretary there might quite probably have been a different 
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result. Mr. Claud Johnson has worked in this matter in a manner 
that few men are capable of working, and one is compelled to wonder 
why he does not break down under the strain. For a considerable 
time before the exertions of the Club culminated in the second read- 
ing of Mr. John Scott Montague’s Act—the crucial point in the 
House of Commons—his daily labors must have extended over most 
of the twenty-four hours. He engineered the agitation with the 
most consummate diplomacy, and with unwearying watchfulness, and 
now that it has attained success it is only just to acknowledge his 
efforts. This concession of Parliament means a great deal more to 
the automobile movement in Britain than appears on the surface. 
It is an admission that automobilism is entitled to special treatment, 
a recognition of the Legislature that a new form of locomotion needs 
its consideration, and most important of all, it forms a precedent. 

“Once get the smell of musk into a drawer, 

It sticks there just like precedent in law,” 

is something like what the American poet said in illustration of the 
tenacity of musk, and the couplet might be paraphrased: 

“Once get a precedent on which to draw,” 

It rules the future like a written law,” 


and there are plenty of evidences that the precedent will not be al- 
lowed to rest. While Irishmen are probably the most intense sports- 
men amongst English-speaking peoples, the Englishman himself is 
very keen on a race, and as the excitement of the approaching contest 
grows an interest in it will be created which will have the effect of 
smoothing away difficulties when the first race in England or Scot- 
land comes to be mooted. 




















Value of Proper Lubrication 


DEQUATE and correct lubrication for motors is an abso- 

lute essential to the proper performance of their functions. 

Thick oil is not always the best, because it is reduced to the con- 

sistency of water when subject to the great heat it must encounter, 

and it is also prone to give trouble when used in cold weather in 
drop-feed lubricators. 

For water-cooled motors an oil of medium viscosity, possessing 
a fire test of 470 degrees Fahr. should be employed, care being taken 
in addition to its resistance that the oil will stand on the piston rings 
and cylinder walls despite the thinning effects of gasolene vapors. 

Ordinary gas-engine oils are rarely satisfactory, while light- 
colored oils do not give the results that an oil containing full-bodied 
hydro-carbons will. For gear boxes eschew grease, unless especially 
prepared for the purpose, and use a black, heavy hydro-carbon oil. 
The right kind of attention to this part of a vehicle alone will save 
from one-eighth of a horse power on single figured motors up to as 
high as a full horse power on the big cars, while at the same time 
greatly prolonging the life of the transmission. 

For air-cooled motors a first-class black oil with a fire test of 
at least 600 degrees Fahr. will be found to come nearest to answer- 
ing all requirements. Such an oil will be found to be practically in- 
destructible and will properly lubricate the motor at nearly burning 
heat. On thorough and proper lubrication depends the life of all 
motors, but of air-cooled ones in particular. 





Landed As He Should 


“Yes, suh,” said the colored brother, “he done got a job as 
chopper for an auchomobeel, and caze he lit a match on one of 
dem gasogene cares, he was th’owed a mile high when the pesky 
thing blowed up... Providence was on his side do, en when he come 
down he lit squar’ on his haid, bless de Lawd!” 


” 
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Sentiment Versus Sense 


OT a day passes in New York now without its installment of 
carriage accidents, many of them narrow escapes from death, 
very few of them reported in the newspapers. The fault is in the 
terrible overcrowding of every driveway on Manhattan Island. As 
the only possible alleviator of this condition the automobile comes 
none too soon. It is strange that so many people have been willing 
daily to intrust themselves to glass boxes on wheels driven by men 
of whom they know little and drawn by horses of whom no one can 
know anything. 

As all who know horses are well aware, the horse is one of the 
least intelligent animals in creation. It has just enough brains to 
make it dangerous. Usually it does not try to think; but at what it 
is pleased to regard as critical moments it does try to think, usually 
with results that range from terrifying to terrible. 
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You cannot teach a horse anything that calls for intelligence; 
you cannot count upon it; your only reliance is in its inability long 
to keep up the effort of trying to think. 

The poets, who are responsible for so many delusions, are re- 
sponsible for the delusion that the horse has a mentality correspond- 
ing to his strong and beautiful body. The automobile may not be 
beautiful; it may not be beloved of poets or artists, but it is safe in 
the hands of those who handle it with even a modicum of common 
sense or knowledge. With this in its favor, sentiment must step 
aside for practicality, and the coming of the automobile hastened, 
not hindered. 





Outlook for Motor Racing 


OUND up in the general progress of automobilism, racing 
by motor is already seen to be coming to a new plane of 
importance in the developing plans for 1903. The spirited and 
liberal preparations now under way to send an American team 
across the ocean to compete for the Gordon Bennett cup is an ex- 
cellent sign of the times. This is, however, only the smallest part 
of it, since it is only a single event—albeit the most important— 
in the program for the year. All over the United States there is a 
general awakening to the possibilities of the new sport. 

There will be plenty of competitions on American tracks, for 
the increase in the number of vehicles capable of negotiating short 
or long distances at from thirty to sixty miles per hour betokens 
possibilities in strenuous competition which the sport-loving peo- 
ple of the country will hardly overlook. Road courses suitable for 
contests will, in due time, become many, even if they must be con- 
structed specially and at large expense; and the use thus made of 
them ought to yield substantial lessons to the designers and con- 
structors of future years. Tournaments and track competitions 
will come and grow into deserved popularity. And it will do no 
harm to let it be understood that the personnel of contestants in 
automobile competitions will form a pleasing contrast to anything 
that bicycle racing ever produced. . 

The supreme test in speeding consists in the management of 
the machine. The success of the operator depends upon his get- 
ting the most out of his motor in the way of power and speed; in 
knowing how best to supply it with fuel, and in the thousand-and- 
one precautions against being taken unawares or caught by acci- 
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dent. He must be perfectly cool at ail times, have plenty of nerve 
force, and be an utter stranger to fear. When one has no mis- 
givings either about himself or the mechanism under his hand, he 
is less likely than otherwise to meet with misfortune. Since the 
skill of the operator counts for so much, and the liability to accident 
must always be taken into account, there is considerable “glorious 
uncertainty” about racing by motor which tends to lend especial in- 
terest to the sport, while helping to create a popularity for it. 

With the growth of racing interest, many past and present draw- 
backs will be eliminated. There will be, for one thing, a more care- 
ful allotment of dates, not only preventing a conflict of important 
fixtures, but requiring less travel by contestants than has been the 
case too often in the past. Well-considered circuits will be formed 
in New England and the Middle States, in the Central West and 
possibly in the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific Coast. Each 
section will take some particular portion of the summer as its own, 
but all will have options on special occasions, particularly July 4th 
and Labor Day. By this means well-known entrants can swing 
around one circuit or another as they prefer or find most convenient, 
with a wide choice as to where they will race on these special dates. 
This will not only spur on the track owners to offer more liberal 
prizes than they would otherwise do, but it will make automobile 
competition a national rather than a local or sectional institution. 





When Sunday Comes 


A? the air becomes more balmy city men and city women, 
especially those who have automobiles, hear the voices of 
nature calling them to the countryside where, amid the singing 
of the birds and the babbling of the brooks and the gentle mur- 
muring of awakening vegetation the dull cares of a busy world, 
may be forgotten and health and strength may be gathered to meet 
the tolls of the coming days. 

As a result of this already pastors frown upon those who, 
listening to nature’s voices, forget church and saintly devotions 
and seek recreation as far from the confines of the metropolis as 
swift motoring wi!l take them. But some day, and we hope it is one 
not very far distant, the pastors themselves will succumb to the de- 
lights of automobiling. Then they, too, will know the joys of an 
early morning flight over a rural turnpike. Once they have felt 
the thrill of life which such a ride imparts, they will appreciate 
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how delicious is the rest which follows, and will at once become 
more tolerant of the new conveyance, and as they sadly glance over 
the vacant pews of a Sabbath morning their grief may be not that 
so many are absent, but that they, too, cannot be away. 

But the Sunday outing problem, of which the new-born love 
of automobiling is but a single example, has not yet been solved, 
and it will confront the pastors this year as it did last year and 
the year before. It is a problem which thunder from the pulpit, 
even though the pastors were so disposed, will not meet and upon 
which entreaty and prayer will have little effect. It must be an- 
swered in some other way, and the time may come when the de- 
voted pastor on his automobile will lead his motor-moved congre- 
gration to “God’s first temples” for the Sabbath morning service. 





Readers as Correspondents 


F the various communications which come to the office of 
THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE from™ month to month—par- 
ticularly from now. until Fall—by far the most important and wel- 
come are those which give in accurate and interesting detail such 
experiences of the writer’s own as differ in some essential par- 
ticulars from the experiences of others. If the subject be of wide, 
general interest, and not already covered in some other way, the 
contributor not only has the floor, but an audience practically co- 
extensive with the sport and industry is prepared in advance for 
him. For the time being, he takes upon himself the special pre- 
rogative of the editor, and can finish what he has to say before any- 
one else can interrupt or question him—oftentimes an important 
additional consideration. Reply, if any, must be made later, and in 
the same regular and open way; and for this the self-reliant cor- 
respondent will always be prepared. 

This privilege carries with it first of all the duty of being per- 
sonally well grounded in the observations and facts which are the 
substance of the communication, and without which it has neither 
timeliness nor definite interest to the general body of readers. 
Second-hand matter and hearsay have no legitimate place in work 
of this kind; neither has criticism for its own sake, nor personal 
opinions as merely such. 

There are two kinds of misinformation, however, against which 
it is not always easy to guard. One is the confusion of facts and 
fancies by which correspondents sometimes write of their own ex- 
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periences, as well as of automobile projects and enterprises in 
general, as something fully accomplished and tested, when they 
are reaily only in process, or at most in an experimental stage. 
An error of this nature is quite likely to show itself to the prac- 
ticed eve. There is usually some sort of exterior evidence pointing 
that way in a communication submitted by an over-enthusiastic 
novice. Something contradictory or impossible betrays the hiatus 
between reality and that which is so confidently offered as such. 

The other shortcoming is the more troublesome of the two, 
and consists in the too meager mention of facts and conditions 
under observation, leaving both editor and reader more or less in 
doubt as to the actual circumstances of the case. The discerning 
mind is frequently able to pick the wheat from the chaff, but one 
cannot supply missing data so easily, no matter how essential to an 
understanding of the subject in hand. It is impossible to be too 
explicit with regard to facts and too brief with fancies; brevity may 
be “the soul of wit,” but letters to the editor are not (very often) 
classed as humorous communications. 

Finally, contentions and criticisms, to be of value, must gen- 
erally be viewed in the light of other facts to be had from equally 
well-informed persons, before they can be made available. By 
means of careful comparisons, details of special knowledge may 
frequently be brought out as could not otherwise be done, thus 
heiping to clear up problems with which others are equally con- 
cerned. So the knowledge and skill collectively possessed by the 
many is gathered and arranged for the information of every care- 
ful reader, particularly to deep students of automobilism. 





One Thing at a Time 


MAN was arrested on Seventh avenue on a recent night for 
speeding an automobile which showed no lights. There is 
nothing remarkable about that or about the other fact that some 
persons came near being run over. The interesting thing about 
the affair was that the man on the seat of the runabout had his 
arm around a girl. In other words, he was endeavoring to do two 
things at once, each of which calls for undivided attention. 
An automobilist may be in love, like an ordinary individual. 
But the man in control of a motor vehicle who tries to make love 
when he ought to be attending to business strictly is taking per- 
fectly inexcusable risks. If there is to be any philandering in au- 
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tomobiling it ought to be confined to the occupants of the tonneau 
seats. 

Here the superiority of the horse must be admitted. It is a 
common thing on quiet country roads to see a black arm circling 
a white waist, especially at this time of the year, when the moon is 
up. The animal trots along quietly, thankful to be allowed to. take 
his own time. If he is acquainted with the road he may be almost 
left to himself. He seems to know what is expected of him. The 
slower the better. If he drops into a walk there is no protest from 
the driver. 

3ut people don’t enjoy a slow automobile ride. The speed 
limit must be equalled, if not exceeded. And so it does not allow 
of the other occupation. 

The reformers ought to give attention to this matter, particu- 
larly just now, when all young men’s fancies lightly turn, ete. 
The risks run by and from a swiftly moving automobile are great 
enough even when the chauffeur is alert and on the lookout. He 
should expect no mercy if he deliberately allows himself to be oc- 
cupied with the most distracting influence known to man. 





When will some ingenious inventor and some enterprising 
manufacturer combine to solve the dust question? If on a very 
dry road the owner of an automobile ventures to run his course 
up to the legal limit the cloud of dust which he causes is unmis- 
takable and annoying. There is no escape and often a pleasant 
trip is spoiled by the travel-stained appearance of the motorists at 
the end of the journey. If we had a well-designed motor track 
some experiments could easily be made as to allaying the dust on 
roads; but in the absence of such a desideratum we suppose we 
must be content to go along unprotected and still assailed by the 
dust of the highway. 





The Iowa Senate is the latest addition to those learned legisla- 
tive assemblies each one of which is considering a bill relating to 
automobiles, which provides, among other things, that the motor 
vehicle must stop on signal from the driver of a restless horse. 
Under such circumstances a driver usually entploys both hands to 
control his horse, and he has nothing left to signal with except his 
legs. To wave one or both legs in the air requires practice before 
it can be done without falling over the dashboard, and if the bill 
goes through the farmers of Iowa, like those from elsewhere, will 
have to take a course in physical culture. 
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F readers of Toe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE have seen the roads 
of the West which I have been forced to sample on foot and 
in an automobile during the past month, they would pardon my 
enthusiasm in the matter of enacting an abolition law which will 
free our dear old friend the horse from his slavery, especially when 
it comes to his drawing loaded vehicles through those most de- 
spicable things, called or miscalled 
“roads.” Of course we have not got 
any too much li- cense to shout 
good roads in the East, but when I[ 
saw the western article I felt thank- 
ful to my Maker that my own State, 
grand old New Jersey, whose 
revolutionary fires lit up the landscape 
in the march of progress, was 
about the first to decide that the 
State’s prosperity depended on the 
quality of its roads, thereby ignoring the matter of libels of the 
alleged mosquitos and Trusts. New Jersey can “point with pride” 
to the best system of roads in the United States, and it matters 
not whether it is the Democrats or the Republicans who once in 
a while save the State in New Jersey, they are all united on one 
thing, which is that the good roads appropriation must be more 
robust each year. New Jersey makes use of the Trusts in the most 
praiseworthy way possible, since most of the taxes they pay is 
used to improve the roads; therefore the Trusts are paving the 
way of advancing civilization unconsciously, perhaps, but paving 
nevertheless. It is noteworthy also that two other States that fig- 
ured largely in the Revolution, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
are next to New Jersey in this matter of good roads. There's 
something in that old revolutionary blood. 
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W. H. Kirkpatrick will not be seen around other people's 
automobile factories in the future. My old friend, W. H., told me 
recently that he had de- 
cided to settle down and 
give some of his time 
and company to the re- 
cently. acquired Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, who is one 
of Brooklyn’s fairest 
daughters, and who will in future take up her residence with her 
well-known and popular husband in Cleveland, which city, by the 
way, will be soon able to compete with Chicago for smoke and 
dirt. Mr. Kirkpatrick for ten years has been identified with the 
Dunlop Tire, and he has done much more than a little to popu- 
larize that undoubtedly serviceable tire. Mr. Kirkpatrick will in 
future act as sales manager and advertising agent for the Peerless 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, and I predict that .he will fill the bill 
to perfection. It is said of Kirkpatrick that he knew the construc- 
tion of every automobile in the country, and also the kind of tires 
they were shod with. 








- 


° HHT ‘ 


Speaking of deliveries, I have just returned from a month’s 
trip around the West, and can candidly say there are not more than 
ten factories there which will figure much in production in this year 
of our Lord. I have been reading about the large capital stock and 
the prospective outputs of a host of the new western concerns in the 
trade so I thought I would spend a little money and time in the in- 
terest of Tue AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE inorderto reduce thisalleged 
output to normal conditions or at least to get a fairly correct line on 
what some of the new factories were prepared to do in 1903. In the 
years gone by I was feasted with fairy tales regarding mammoth 
productions of bicycles, so I had my eye-teeth cut long ago. Ifa 
man knows anything at all an observant trip to a factory will give 
him a pretty correct idea of what that factory can do for the next 
six months. If the Winthrop E. Scarritt prediction printed in the 
newspapers some six months ago that 35,000 automobiles would be 
made in 1903 and that 50,000 people would be ready to buy them, 
which would leave 15,000 mourners, was reduced one-half, you’d 
have it almost right on the vehicles and half right on the mourners. 
I do not believe there will be 20,000 automobiles built this year and 
this is a conservative estimate made only after figuring with some 
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of the leading manufacturers and after seeing what the new begin- 
ners are doing. It takes time to build an automobile and they are 
not turned out as a man turns out paper boxes. When they are 
turned out they have to be demonstrated as being worthy of pur- 
chase or the manufacturer had better go out of business. You can 
sell a man an article costing him fifty cents or even a dollar, and if 
the article he buys is not up to his expectations or your guarantee 
he will forget it, but you sell a man an automobile costing from 
$500 to $5,000, and stick him once you are not liable to do any 
business in his town again. A few automobile makers have done 
this to the detriment of honest manufacturers and the ones who 
have been guilty are now on the manufacturers’ sick list and liable 
to remain there for many a day. 





L. P. Moers must be courting death or he would never run 
through railroad gates at record speed and do other stunts of as 
hair-raising a kind. Mr. Moers 
is one of the heads of the Peer- 
less Motor Car Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., and is one of the bright- 
est mechanics and best drivers 
we have in America, and for 
this and many other reasons we 
don’t want to lose him, hence a 
committee of his friends—and he 
has many of them—should go to him and lay before him the whys 
and wherefores in regard to speeding through city streets. This 
is the way he told me about how came he to carry away a railway 
gate: ' 

“T was going to Milwaukee on urgent business and had left the 
factory accompanied by Messrs. Carroll, of the Scientific American, 
and Jesse Eccleston, of Buffalo, and had with me some important 
blue prints for parts which the Federal Mfg. Co. were to make me. 
I had only a limited time to catch my train and had to go home 
in the meantime. On my way home I lost the blue prints, and, as. 
it was getting dark and my journey would be useless without them, 
I threw my wheel around and the ‘Yellow Kid’ was soon heading 
back for the factory at a speed of—well, I don’t like to say. I told 
my companions to keep a lookout for the blue prints while I drove 
and watched the road, but I soon found out they were talking 
about girls, or something equally as absorbing, so I had to do some 
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looking out for blue prints on my own account. The first thing 
I knew, a railroad gate loomed up in front of me about forty feet 
away, and as the pavement was slippery, I knew I could not stop 
the vehicle before reaching there, so I pulled the throttle wide 
open and shouted, “duck!” The next minute we went ripping 
through the gates, smashing them to splinters. As I had calcu- 
lated that the motor would about strike the gate, and it did, mak- 
ing a clean job of the gate. The machine was not damaged at 
all, neither was any of the occupants of it, I am might glad to say. 
I pulled up about one hundred feet the other side of the track when 
a policeman got after me. Owing to his abuse, I declined to ailow 
him to come into the vehicle, and told him who I was and the rea- 
son for my hurrying. He insisted on taking me to the station 
and tried to climb in, I started her up rather suddenly, and the 
result was some of his clothing was disarranged. ‘The bill for all 
the damages, including gates, fine, policeman’s uniform, etc., was 
less than $50, which was very reasonable.” 

Mr. Moers is a mighty good fellow,-but he should confine 
his racing to the tracks and such places as Ormond, or wait for 
Europe, where he will have all he can possibly do to win, though 
if nerve counts, Louis is extremely liable to get there. I plead 
guilty of being in that “Yellow Kid” at 1 A. M. on a recent Sunday 
morning in a rapid ride over the Cleveland Viaduct. When safely 
back at my hotel, after looking over my life insurance, I decided not 
to do it again. ——- 

This reminds me to say that Mr. Morrison, formerly sales 
manager of the same Peerless Company, has returned to his first 
love—a city made famous by the 
Waldo Emersons, John L. Sullivans 
and pork and beans. Mr. Morrison 
will open up a branch for the Peer- 
less Co. in Boston, in fact he has al- 
ready done so, and can be seen any 
Sunday afternoon taking the air on 
Commonwealth avenue in the 
smooth-running Peerless. Mr. Mor- 
rison likes pleasant surroundings, and 
in that he shows a judgment worthy 
the admiration of us all, since there 
is little in life if our environments are 
not pleasant. 
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Secretary Treasurer Brown, of the Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
of Cleveland, O.,showed me a new stunt inadvertising ofa persuasive 
sort recently. Like every other 
editor in the land, Editor Wash- 
burn, of a Louisville liquor 
paper, recently sent out letters 
to all makers of automobiles, 
enclosing in the latter a new 
one-dollar bill and a new 
penny. Editor Washburn told 
the Winton people that it was 
“one dollar to a cent” that the 
Winton makers would get busi- 
ness if they used his paper, be- 





cause, he argued that the brewers and the distillers had use for 
automobiles, and the money to pay for them. Mr, Brown referred 
the letter and the contents to that bright Bill Nye advertising agent 
of the Winton Company, the Rev. Mr. Shanks, who in turn asked 
my opinion. The advice I gave him was this: “We will toss up 
the cent and if it is heads we will go over to the Hollenden and 
drink the health of the entire liquor trade and Mr. Washburn; if 
it is tails, the money is to go to the W. C. T. U.” Tails won, and 
the Sisters of the White Ribbon will pledge Mr. Washburn’s health 
over a foaming glass of pure water. Not the kind of water they 
get in Chicago and Cleveland, I hope, but the kind Manager Smith, 
of the Premier Mineral Baths of Benton Harbor, Mich., sells; that 
is the kind which makes you feel like a young colt, even if you are 
old and gray through struggles with advertisers. 

Beware of the “sick” man who has an automobile to sell cheap 
or of the man who wants to move to another State or another coun- 
try and gives his moving as his reason for selling at any old price. 
Either of these are liable to be automobile David Harums and will 
catch you if you don’t look out. I run across these men’s trails fre- 
quently through letters received by THe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
These are of the same kind of letters the man who is induced to buy 
green goods or gold bricks gets. People are looking for bargains 
in automobiles just as they are looking for bargains in other 
things, yet if the victims would only get together they could start 
an association of large proportions. I would suggest as an appro- 
priate title for it, “The Amalgamated Order of Suckers.” Firms will 
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start or I might say have started, who will cater solely to the hunter 
for bargains in automobiles. I saw one of these only the other day on 
Wabash, avenue, Chicago. This particular concern can number thou- 
sands of victims in those who bought bicycles from them, as the con- 
cern once “catered” directly to the consumer and offered the man 
who wanted exceptional value in a bicycle at about $13.69, a name- 
less contraption called a bicycle, which undoubtedly gave the surgeons 
and undertakers considerable work to do. I examined this concern’s 
stock of automobiles and among them I found vehicles that will never 
run two consecutive miles in their lives, though they will furnish 
much revenue to the repair shop man who will either have to re- 
build them or go on patching them up until the limit of the owner’s 
willingness or pocketbook are reached. Such automobiles will, of 
course, do damage to the legitimate trade, but will only be sold on 
the mail order plan, and since we are informed that easy marks are 
born every day, I presume that the crop for those alleged auto- 
mobiles is already waiting to be garnered. 























Our editor, Angus Sinclair, accompanied by his family, has 

for the past month been circling around California in automobiles 
of various makes and motors. 

.. Mr. Sinclair as long as he lives, 
and we hope he will live for a 
hundred years yet, is never tired 
of traveling and of exploring the 
beauties of nature. After a short 
visit to the Chicago Show Mr. 
Sinclair proceeded on his way to 
the Pacific. At Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other cities 
on the coast he has been the 
guest of individuals and automobile clubs, and by this time he has 
accumulated many notes and things pictorial which later on our 
readers may expect to see in our AUTOMOBILE MaGazINE. _Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Sinclair will have studied the railway systems of the 
Pacific in his capacity as Editor of his widely-known paper, Rail- 
way and Locomotive Engineering. Speaking of California, that 
State will undoubtedly provide an attractive winter touring ground 
for automobilists and it will be a close competitor for Florida in 
that respect, as California has even more and greater attractions 
than our extreme southern State, but it will be nip and tuck be- 
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tween the two for automobile patronage. Of course, Florida is two 
days nearer, but when the new Panama Canal is completed so ma- 
chines can be sent through by steamer, thousands will spend the 
winter in California automobiling, and the cause of good roads will 
receive a new impetus. Speaking of California, I firmly: believe 
that the day will come when we will have a main trunk road, a sort 
of Roman Appian way, from New York to California, and it will 
be so perfect a road that 50 miles an hour will be possible over it 
with the automobile of the day. 


You must have faith in most things, including your business, 
your wife, your horse and your dog. Without faith work and life 
amount to little. It requires faith even to advertise, because if 
you have no faith in advertising you have very little faith in your 
goods or in the work you do. The Bible tells us that “bread cast 
on the waters will return in many days.” The man who wrote that 
would have made a first-class advertising manager. What you do 
do with all your might, and when you make an automobile throw 
all your soul and nerve into it, then, if you write an advertisement 
about it, do the same, then send it out with a propelling thought, 
and if it contains truth it will not perish. 


It takes confidence to buy advertising. You pay for so much 
space—which is blank paper, but you can make it a living, talking 
thing if you will centralize your thought on 
what you say in it and then send it out just 
as the orator sends forth his thoughts to 
convert men to his way of thinking or to 
some idea he believes in. A nameless 
article I, like most men, seldom buy. Ifa 
man is ashamed of his name, then he had 
better go out of business, and if he is afraid 
to label the product of his factory, it stands 
to reason that he does not think much of it. J had two umbrellas 
repaired the other day at a place on Barclay street, one by a man 
named LeBihan. I told him that he got my three dollars through 
advertising, and asked him if advertising paid. Said he: “My first 
day’s advertising trebled my business, and I would go out of busi- 
ness to-morrow if I could not advertise.” Go, thou, and do like- 
wise. 
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In advertising, as in everything else, it usually pays a man to 
mind his own business and not to draw invidious comparisons be- 
tween his factory and that of some other fellow. This vein of 
thought was caused by the advertsement of a manufacturer I saw 
not long ago in the trade papers. The advertiser drew attention to 
the size of his factory and his facilities and intimated that the other 
fellows had no facilities and could not therefore be depended upon 
when it came to making deliveries on time. This particular manu- 
facturer is himself a glass-house resident and should, therefore, not 
throw stones because some other fellow might take occasion to throw 
a large size rock in retaliation, and then the causer of the trouble 
would find his own glasses badly damaged. The cautious, even 
the courageous, man if he has faults of his own is usually chary in 
pointing out the mote in his brother’s.eye. In the case in point, the 
manufacturer who is so careful to make public the lack of facilities 
of other makers has a few broken dolls of his own to mend in the 
way of defective motors and therefore he should be charitable, even 
granting he is at last out of the woods and can holler! 


The automobile business has demonstrated one thing and that 
is automobiles will be purchased by men who know how to run them 
and care for them, as well as by people who will never learn how to 
take care of or to run them. Many an honest automobile like many 
a good horse is being at this moment ruined by its driver and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Automobiles cannot too 
quickly be organized. There are men a-plenty who should not be 
trusted with an automobile because they are not only a danger 
to themselves but to everyone else, including the manufacturer 
who sells it to him. A man said to me the other day, and it is 
quite true, that some men devoid of mechanical brains expect an 
automobile to climb an apple tree and pick the apples, and then 


if the vehicle does not sort the apples they at once pronounce it a’ 


failure. It would save many a manufacturer not only lots of annoy- 
ance and the entire trade many an enemy if no one would sell this 
kind of a man, since the village or town in which he lives will be 
prejudiced by him against any and all automobiles, even though 
the blame be his, not theirs. 


Now I want to throw a bouquet at a man who knows and who 
strives to know his machine as he knows his own physical and mental 
make-up. This is the kind of man who has made the automobile 
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business possible and a good example of such a one can be found in 
W. D. Woolson, of Springfield, Vt. Mr. Woolson is the treasurer 
of the Jones & Lamson Machine Co., and he started on the automo- 
bile game early and thoroughly mastered his first vehicles. He was 
pleased with them because he knew how to get the best out of them 
they were capable of. Mr. Woolson is now building himself a 
twenty horse power roadster and is going to propel it with one of 
the Rutenber four-cylindered motors. I fully expect the new 
vehicle will be a winner because Woolson is building it and some 
day I have promised myself a ride in it when the Spirit moves me 
towards Vermont. It is such men as the above who have en- 
couraged the automobile builder, and who having used patience 
and perseverance with a mixture of knowledge in their purchase 
and handling of vehicles have by their success induced others to 





buy vehicles. — 

The automobile agency business is attracting a most desirable 
class of people. There is hardly a day in my travels when some 
good business man does not ex- 
press an intention of taking the 
agency of some make or other 
of automobiles, and in almost 
every instance they are men of 
means, and intend to make the 
automobile a prominent part of their business. 

Speaking of agents, brings the thought to my mind that many 
agents take up too many machines and thereby place the pro- 
spective purchaser in a quandary as to which of those shown him he 
should buy. It is different selling a man a house and lot or some 
unimproved property, because location counts. If an agent has 
one vehicle only and he hypnotizes himself into the belief that it 
is the best ever, he is more than liable to hypnotize the prospective 
purchaser into the same belief, and the sale is made. But if, on 
the contrary, he has half a dozen different kinds of vehicles, the 
prospective purchaser is liable to be captious as to the respective 
merits of each of them and to wander into some other fellow’s 
shop where there is only one beauty, which he buys. To me it is 
like a man sitting down in a big hotel or a restaurant whose chief 
virtues is a lengthy bill of fare. The list of so many good things 
takes the edge off his appetite. Or it is as though a man had to 
choose a wife from a half dozen girls, his ultimate choice usually 
leaves regrets and he wishes he had taken one of the other girls; 
that is where Adam and Eve had a cincli, 
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The local show idea, as promulgated by THE. AUTOMOBILE 
MaGazIneE, is surely taking hold, and the manufacturer 
smiles at it with quite a different smile to the one he exhibited at 
Chicago, when he mentally calculated the lot of money he was spend- 
ing for no good and thought of the standstill condition of affairs at 
his factory, while he was dancing attendance before a Chicago 
crowd who looked, but bought not. There is no doubt but what 
the local shows given this year have been, taken altogether, a wonder- 
ful success, and the incidental expense to the manufacturers for same 
has been little or nothing, which, of course, pleases them. One 
national show on the grand national encampment idea as advocated 
in our last issue looks like winning out, especially if it is heid in 
October, when the various functions in a national way can be grouped 
together and disposed of at one time and not strung out, which is 
a worry to every manufacturer. The camp idea struck W. E. Metz- 
ger and Seneca Lewis as being a good thing. 





Tom Hay, the sales manager and advertising expert for the 
National Motor Vehicle Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has been booming 
the camp idea, but did not know that 
it originated with THE AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE through Frank Weston, 
who first broached the idea. Said Hay 
in speaking of the matter: “Why. 
certainly, the National Encampment 
scheme is the proper one, and it should 
be given early in the fall, when we 
could have the good roads endurance 
test at the same time. I believe the 
profits of such a show, if returned to 
the exhibitors, would pay all of the 
exhibitors’ expenses. I would like to 
see the National Show at Indianapolis, early in the fall, as we have 
the roads here and all other things, including the right geographical 
position, since we are central, which would equalize railroad and 
other expenses.” As to the good road part, after looking at the 
foot of mud within a block of the National Company’s factory, I 
have my doubts, but that may be altered before this encampment 
takes place. : THE SENATOR. 
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“The Cudell Circles the Globe . 


THIS MACHINE WEIGHS 1584 LBS. 
A HIGH CLASS GERMAN CAR 


Ghe CHAINLES S - 


CUDELL 
























































OISELESS, One, Two and Four Cylinder Types. 6 and 8 
Horsepower Motorettes, 3 speeds and reverse. 12 and 16 
Horsepower. ‘Tonneau, 4 speeds and reverse. Direct drive 

on high speed. Bevel gear. All cars single lever control. All steel 
parts made by Krupp. Special safety devices making gasoline tank 
and can non-explosive. Four sight feed lubricators. Band and block 
brakes. ‘The most liberal firm for spare parts and tools. Lock at the 
list. We invite inspection. Instruction given to intending pur- 
chasers, Compare our prices with others, All duplicate parts in 
stock. Trucks and Delivery Vans. 


J.C. BRANDES, * * **uiti.sinett © 0 


Telephone, 2754 Madison OFFICE, 28 WEST 33rd STREET 


G A R A G E The Motor Vehicle Repair and Storage Co. 
Sn nts lie tial a 4. 121 and 123 West 31st Street 











AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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Locomobile 








REMOVAL NOTICE 


oO N APRIL Ist the Executive Head- 
quarters of The Locomobile Com- 
pany of America will be removed 

from No. 7 East 42d Street, New 

York, to the factory at Seaside Park, Bridge- 

port, Conn. Our New York business will be 

handled at our large repository, Broadway, 
corner 76th Street, where the various styles 
of Locomobile cars, both steam and gasolene, 
will be sold, and where we have unequalled 
facilities for storing, repairing and caring for 
our customers’ vehicles. We also call atten- 
tion to the fact that we store and repair elec- 
tric machines as well as steam and gasoline. 

Visitors will be welcome at all times at 
our factory. It is the finest automobile plant 
in the country. 





THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY of AMERICA 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Cheap 


“Juice 


Why pay Electric Light Com- 
panies for charging the batteries 
of your vehicle or for lighting 
your house, when you can gener- 
ate your own electricity ? 


FOR LESS THAN $500 


We will put you in*a complete 
electric plant, and once installed 
it will virtually run itself. 


TWO CENTS IS ALL 
IT WILL COST YOU 


to write us for particulars, Isn't 
it worth that ? 


Jantzen & Campion 


267 West 39th Street 
New York City 

















ROYAL ROYAL 
INNAME ®f€ IN QUALITY 
Royal Anastigmat Lenses 





Make that outing which you are 
anticipating complete by securing 
some fine views, which will be 
reminders in the months to come, 
If your camera is fitted with a Royal 
you will be certain to obtain results, 
which will be more than gratifying, as 


“ROYALS TAKE PICTURES” 


Write and let us tell you the kind 
they take. 
ROCHESTER LENS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE: 
WINTON TOURING CAR 
15 H. P.—TonnEau—1g02. 

Appress: H. W. DuPvy, 





The car is in thorough repair 
and its motor is now running 
more smoothly than those of most 
new cars. It may be inspected 
at the Winton Station, East 58th 


Box 42, Yale Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 





St., N.Y., and will be sold for $1,650, 





5 ESSENTIALS 


No Gasolene Motor can be 
a success unless it has 


ist—Light Impulses, and great numbers of them 
in a Short Interval of Time. 

2nd—Control of Speed by Quantity of Fuel. 

3d—A Variable Time of Ignition soas to permit 
a Flexibility of Speed. 

4th -Absence of Springs, Gears, Eccentrics, 
Cams, Levers and Valves. 

5th—Economy of Fuel (and not Special Fuel). 


SPS ae em 


All these and more you get in the 


2 and 4 Cylinder Motors 


MADE BY THE 


LACKAWANA MOTOR CO. 


| 1453 Niagara Street, Buffalo 
PROMPT DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 
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